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A CLUSTER OF LYRICS. 
OCCULT SYMPATHIES, THE FIRST IDEA. 


Ir Nature knew my sorrow 
Would she borrow 
My sad song ? 
Or if she knew my pleasures 
Would her measures 
Lilt along? 
Not at all! Oh, not at all! 
Nature is no man’s thrall, 
The bird sings in the air, 
And knows not of our care. 
The wind amid the trees 
Makes its own melodies. 
What signifies to them our happiness or woe ? 
Let — billows roar! Let the wild breezes 
ow! 


THE SECOND IDEA. 


Not so, grave moraliser, 
Be thou wiser; 
And so learn, 
That we ourselves to Nature 
Give the feature 
And the plan. 
She pranks her in our guise, 
And lives but in our eyes. 
If you and I are glad, 
The bells ring merry mad : 
If we are grieved at heart, 
The skies their gloom impart; 
And —_ among the trees, and waves upon the 
shore 


Sound sadly, ever sadly — sadly evermore! 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM. A PERSIAN FABLE, 


** How old art thou ? ”’ said the garrulous gourd, 
As o’er the palm tree’s crest it poured 

Its spreading leaves and tendrils fine, 

And hung a bloom in the morning shine. 

** A hundred years! ’’ the palm tree sighed : 

“ And J,’’ the saucy gourd replied, 

** Am at the most a hundred hours, 

** And overtop thee in the bowers! ’” 


Through all the palm tree’s leaves there went 
A tremor as of self-content. 

‘*T live my life,’’ it, whispering, said; 

** See what I see, and count the dead. 

And every year, of all I’ve known, 

A gourd above my head has grown, * 

And made a boast, like thine to-day; 

Yet here J stand— but where are they? ”’ 


BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE, 


How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair — 
Not by lotions, dyes, and pigments, 
Not by washes for your hair. 
While you’re young be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controll’d, 
Walk, and work, and do your duty, 
You’ll be handsome when you’re old. 





A CLUSTER OF LYRICS.—QUIA TIMET. 


Snow white locks are fair as golden, 
Grey as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

*Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen! be these your maxims, 
When you’re sixty = rejoice! 

All the Year Round. 


QUIA TIMET, 


I rove the dear delightful spot 
Where linden trees their shadows throw; 
I love the cool and shady grot 
‘Near where the babbling brooklets flow. 
There I can rove, of care divest, 
And let my fancy wander free; 
And there forget grim fate’s bequest, 
Which joined together Law and Me. 


Within the shades of that retreat 
No service of a writ is made; 
Nor summons starts me to my feet; 
Nor mandamus makes me afraid. 
No quo warranto breaks my dream, 
To ask from whom I hold my cave; 
Riparian owner of the stream, 
I lave my feet in its cool wave. 


Common of piscary I own, 
In that delightful brooklet’s bed; 
And casements such as few have known, 
Beyond its waters’ central thread. 
Jetsam and flotsam pass me by, 
Nor envy I those valued rovers; 
While cooling breeze and starry sky 
Are all I ask of earth’s estovers. 


Ruthless brigands my close may break, 

Ill bring no suit quare clausum fregit; 
My ewe lamb damage feasant take, 

T’ll not molest them while they cage it. 
For here contented with my lot, 

I move no court for leave to change it; 
But if I have and hold my cot, 

No plaints of mine shall e’er derange it. 


No declarations more I’ll make, 
Nor general nor special plea; 

No rule for judgment shall I take, 
Or e’er apply for a decree. 

I'll cease from following fortune’s gleams, 
Forensic honors seek no more; 

I’ve jettisoned those youthful dreams 
And they are washed upon the shore. 


Lotp of the Manor, wrecks are thine, 

Thou art the Krne’s wed known grantee; 
Take then those youthful dreams of mine 

Safe in thine Admiralty. 
And when life’s voyage is safely past — 

Past all the tempests of the main — 
In Meaven’s High Chancery at last, 

Let me redeem my dreams again. 

Round Table. 

















AIMS OF MODERN MEDICINE, 


From The Quarterly Review. 
AIMS OF MODERN MEDICINE.* 

THE title of the above named work might 
lead some of the unprofessional public to 
the idea that physicians, or at least certain 
physicians, were putting forth a confession 
of faith, which would claim to be a test of 
orthodoxy on the subjects with which it 
deals. It might be hoped, by such as would 
fain have all their affairs conducted on es- 
tablished principles, that here was at length 
a body of ‘ Articles,’ a ‘ Westminster Con- 
fession,’ a ‘ Longer Catechism’ of medical 
matters, which might be a touchstone to try 
the judgments of their own domestic doctor, 
or the consultant whose name has been so 
eagerly pressed upon them by anxious 
friends ; while those, in whom the Anglo- 
Saxon instinct of dissenting opposition is 
warm, might fly to it to learn what are the 
banners against which their arrows should 
be levelled. Others might suppose it to be 
on the plan of the well-known ‘ Systéme de 
la Nature,’ and to be a professed exponent 
of the harmony which binds all its parts 
into one consistent whole. These and even 
some more reasonable expectations would 
be disappointed ; for never probably did an 
encyclopedic work less aim at fulfilling them. 
It appears to be the first of its class which 
has deliberately eschewed all ‘ General Ar- 
ticles,’ as they are technically called, which 
usually act the part of bridle and spur to 
keep the author in the road which the editor 
would have him travel. 

The word System, as here used, is limited 
to the very first meaning which its deriva- 
tion suggests ; it implies simply the putting 
together in these two first volumes one hun- 
dred and eight original essays by thirty- 
seven authors on given subjects; and the 
energies of the editor, except where he ap- 
pears in the character of a contributor, have 
been expended in arranging the indepen- 
dent contributions, preventing repetition 
and overlapping, or struggling against the 
greedy claims for space made by some fa- 
natics for their own offspring. In this he 
has not been idle, for we can trace scars, if 
not open wounds made by the pruning knife. 
But he has not, at least in print, indulged 


* A System of Medicine. Edited by J. Russell 
Reynolds, M. D. London, Vol. I. 1866; Vol. II. 
1868. 


{ 
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himself in the more interesting, if more haz- 
ardous task, of pointing out what, if any, 
harmony exists between them; of deter- 
mining whether, in acknowledging a common 
aim, they take common paths towards that 
aim; and whether, and in what characteris- 
tics, such paths are preferable to those fol- 
lowed by their predecessors. 

This reticence of the editor gives a pecu- 
liarly happy opportunity to those desirous 
of forming a true notion of the position of 
medical science in the present day. For if 
we can trace any harmonies, we may be 
sure they are the unintentional expression 
of the inner soul. The writers are on no 
platform or stage, and the methods of treat- 
ment are not selected or rejected as repre- 
senting by their features a particular part. 
And in their multitude also there is much 
safety for him who would use the volumes 
as historical landmarks. They represent 
their generation, not merely the idea of an 
individual. One finds in the genuine writ- 
ings of an Hippocrates and of a Van Hel- 
mont, anticipations of nature which have 
lain dormant for centuries; these are the 
man’s own sentiments and nothing more; 
for a hero is in advance of his contempora- 
ries and not the outcome of the general feel- 
‘ing and tendency: but it is the ‘ Hippo- 
cratici,’ the contributors of the imitated 
works of their master, who are the truly 
representative men. 

We must also on the same grounds thank 
the editor for not having selected as con- 
tributors men who have acquired reputation 
among the public for the application of spe- 
cial modes of practice, or the treatment of . 
special diseases. His fellow-workers are 
nearly all teachers of general medicine at 
general hospital schools. Thus a breadth 
of view is attained which is missed by those 
who carry to excess the principle of a divi- 
sion of labour in intellectual work. Our 
thanks are all the more due, inasmuch as 
he takes this course in opposition to a ten- 
dency of certainly a majority even of other- 
wise sensible persons, who seem still as 
much as ever disposed to favour specialities. 
We remember a farmer’s wife not fifteen 
miles from London, who, when her husband 
was gored by an ox, took him to a cow- 
doctress, instead of the village surgeon, be- 
cause the latter, as she said, ‘ knew nothing 
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about animals.’ But was she really a just- 
er subject for ridicule than a noble lady, 
her neighbour, who regularly visited three 
London physicians, one to prescribe for her 
nerves, another for her lungs, and another 
for her heart? One is reminded of the 
German or Flemish peasant, who in bodily 
suffering selects the saintly ‘ Noth-Helfer’ 
to whom he should pray for aid, flying to 
St. Anthony for erysipelas, to St. Martin 
for small-pox, to St. Vitus for nervous dis- 
eases, to St. Barbara for tooth-ache, and 
the like, not expecting help unless he ap- 
plies at the right shrine among the fourteen 
‘helpers in need.’ It is a pregnant fact 
that among these spiritual specialists are 
ineluded none of the thoroughly educated 
medical denizens of the Kalender, St. Luke, 
St. Cosmos, or St. Damian, who may there- 
fore be taken as the types of the class chosen 
to represent therapeutics by our editor. A 
conviction of the unity of the body, and of 
the intimate relation to one another of all its 
defects and ailments, the doctrine that ‘ if 
one member suffer all the members suffer 
with it,’ are necessary to the free progress 
of “Medicine. 

Let it be understood that by Medicine we 
mean the art of preventing and healing 
sickness, and not merely those handmaiden 
studies which the vulgar include as medical 
matters, anatomy, chemistry, physiology, 
&c., nor even the natural history of disease. 
Doubtless an opportunity is thus passed 
over of decorating our pages with much in- 
‘teresting ‘material, but on the other hand, 
the mass would become too vast for fair 
treatment in a review. At the risk of what 
we say being skipped as mere ‘ doctor’s 
stuff,’ we will adhere to the strictly techni- 
cal aspect of the subject. 

Yet are we not too precipitate in assum- 
ing such matter for thought to be uninter- 
esting to the public? Do we not all, sim- 
ple and professional, dabble a little in the 
art of cure? Do we not feel a curiosity to 
know on what grounds this or that drug, 
why sometimes no discipline, sometimes se- 
vere discipline, is imposed upon us by our 
medical advisers? Do we not ask whether 
the whole thing be not a dramatic perfor- 
mance, got up to amuse, while we take our 
chance of life or death, or suspect it of be- 


inga haphazard handling of a two-edged | 
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sword? Every one professes a faith ora 
want of faith in physic. Surely they must 
care to know what it is. In truth, it is an 
anxious question for patients, and also a 
serious one as respects the estimation in 
which the profession as a whole deserves to 
be held, whether Medicine is walking hand 
in hand in progress with her sister arts of 
utility. Has it advanced since the time 
when those who now claim to teach were 
pupils? Is what is taught better than the 
last two collections of similar labours pub- 
lished a quarter of a century ago, under the 
titles of the ‘ Library of Practical Medicine,’ 
and the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’? 
It is certainly different, there is no doubt 
about that; and our first step towards an 
answer should be the seeing clearly in what 
the difference consists. 

This difference we would endeavour to 
depict by saying that, both as a science and 
an art, Medicine is now entering upon a 
biological phase. 

To explain the meaning of this expression, 
and to justify the applying it to the branch 
of human knowledge under consideration, 
it will be necessary to cast back further 
than the period with which the comparison 
was proposed to be instituted. We must 
in fact begin with the very origin of rational 
medicine. For it seems to us that from the 
earliest periods all prevalent theories of 
therapeutics have been looking at the nature 
of disease athwart the medium of one com- 
mon idea, and that this common idea is now 
for the first time completely changed. Thus 
a new era, for better or for worse, is being 


‘entered upon; and it is the opposite (in 


this one respect at deast), not only of that 
immediately pteceding, but of all that have 
gone before. Let us not then be accused 
of pedantry if we review shortly from this 
aspect the early history of the art. 

We may pass quickly over the necessary 
barbarous period, when diseases were looked 
upon as intelligent evil powers to be propi- 
tiated by sacrifices and charms, or overcome 
by some stronger and kinder spirit. For 
when onze Hippocrates had proclaimed the 
omnipotent ‘Reign of Law’ in material na- 
ture,* no physician probably has really be- 


* Nouoc mavta xparivet,—«De Genitura,’ i. 1. 
This foreshadow of the Duke of Argyle’s title-page 
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lieved that its course would be interfered 
with by any intelligence but that of its Di- 
vine Architect. Four centuries before 
Christ we find him giving this death-blow 
to superstition, and endeavouring to lead 
his pupils to attain to a knowledge of nature 
by a path which he emphatically pronounces 
‘long.’ But his immediate pupils, who 
seem to have written the smaller Hippo- 
cratic treatises, hoped to cut it short, so 
far as therapeutics was concerned. They 
turned into dogmas their master’s tentative 
suggestions. In these speculations we find 
set forth as (1) an excess of some constituents 
of the body, of phlegm in winter, of blood 
in spring, of yellow bile in summer, of black 
bile in autumn. ‘And we may be quite 
sure,’ continues the exponent of the dogma, 
‘that whatever diseases excess gives rise 
to, are to be cured by depletion.’* They 
seem, by following this, to have hit on some 
plans of treatment which are nevertheless 
good; and they were confirmed in their the- 
ory by seeing how much more life they 
saved than their predecessors. 

(2)* Occasional protesters against these 
doctrines sprang up from time to time; 
though the fact of their renewed protests 
seems to show little change in the idea of 
disease being a noxious substance best 
treated by removal from the body, during 
several centuries. The dissenters detected 
a flaw, but they could not point out where 
it lay, from lack of sympathy with the mind 
whose suggestions had originated it. Not 
so Galen, who, in the second century after 
Christ, did more for medicine than any ten 
men since. He fell upon evil times, when 
the old faiths had rotted away, and the old 
philosophies were found cold guides, when 
swinish debauchery was the only real enjoy- 
ment, and when those who cared not for 
that, cared not to live at all. The physi- 
cians of his day at Rome were generally 
panders to vice, slaves ready to adopt any 


is followed by a singular anticipation of Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis of the universal procession of 
germs. The train of reasoning is that of a physiolo- 
gist, and it is interesting to see him arrive at the 
same conclusion as the naturalist by a different path. 

* Tlepi vow avOparov, in Kuhn’s‘ Hippocrates,’ 
vol. i. p. 861, confirmed by numerous parallel pas- 
sages to be found in any good index under ‘ Pituita,’ 
‘ Sanguis,’ &c. 

+t The numbers refer to a collection of these theo- 
ries in a future page. 
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opinion most agreeable to their patrons, be- 
lieving in nothing because everything seemed 
asham. Yet in the midst of the society of 
the doomed empire Galen buckled himself 
to his life’s work with a full faith that there 
was a true art of healing latent among the 
impostures he saw practised around him. 
So he collected all that had been done al- 
ready towards understanding the system of 
nature, all that botanists, anatomists, and 
other physicists had contributed since the 
days of Hippocrates ; and that was no little. 
He investigated also, and observed much 
for himself. Above all, he tried to enter 
into the mind of that great teacher, by mak- 
ing his works the text of a commentary, 
which must have occupied many years. 
Nor did he neglect to learn from metaphy- 
sicians, seeing clearly that the world does 
not consist in that alone which is cognizable 
by our bare senses. The conclusion to 
which he shows himself to have come is that 
the Hippocratics, in their ideas concerning 
man’s body, erred mainly in not going far 
enough. For they contented themselves 
with seeing the ailment in the material dif- 
ferent from what existed in health. Now, 
Galen found Plato and Aristotle taking the 
metaphysical step, beyond the natural phil- 
osophers who had preceded them, of sepa- 
rating force from its object, as if they were 
two.empirical objects different in nature. 
From their writings he became familiar with 
the idea of several vital forces coexisting in 
the body, constituting the life of Nutrition, 
the life of Animal Motions, the life of Voli- 
tion. And it would seem to be from Plato 
(especially by writing a commentary on 
the Timeeus)that he acquired the notion of 
diseases being additional forces, foreign and 
inimical to the animal, with a birth, prime, 
decline, like those of a physiological nature. 
The whole duty of a physician, according to 
him, lay in opposing the action of these mor- 
bid forces (évavtiwog). Remedies therefore 
were to be sought which in a healthy man 
would produce symptoms contrary to those 
of the disease. 

There were from time to time people who 
thought the motto of ‘ Like cures like’ to 
be a better guide to the discovery of medi- 
cines. Sennertus thought the matter of 
so much importance, between two and 
three centuries ago, that in his old age he 
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devotes several folio pages towards proving 
that both allopathy jae homeopathy were 
to a certain extent right.* His contem- 
porary, Van Helmont, takes the wiser, 
though less popular, line of argument, that 
as principles of therapeutics both are fun- 
damentally wrong. ¢ Still it can hardly be 

uestioned that quite up to our own times 
the Galenical notion of curing diseases by 
their contraries has held its ground bravely. 

(3) Its permanence has been in a great 
measure due to its openness to receive 
modifications and partial reforms. One of 
the most important of these is an amplifica- 
tion of Hippocrates’ suggestion, that dis- 
eases contain in themselves their own cure, f 
into Sydenham’s attribution of their pheno- 
mena to ‘ an effort of nature to get rid o 
some noxious material.’ § .This promoted 
a much milder and better treatment of 
acute ailments, and fortunately no purist 
discovered what a heresy it was against 
Galen. 

(4) Then practical medicine was startled 
with a flood of light let in by applying to 
anatomy the newly-studied principles of the 
mechanics of fluids. Harvey, Malpighi, 
and Ruysch, in the seventeenth century, 
explained so much by their observation of 
the mechanism of the circulation, that it 
was thought capable of interpreting every- 
thing by a little forcing. And really the 
ome way in which, during the next 

undred years, spasm and relaxation of 

vessels are made the causes of all corporeal 
phenomena, healthy and morbid, by the 
general run of scientific physicians, raises 
one’s wonder at the ingenuity of the human 
mind. The last of those who viewed the 
body as an hydraulic engine, Dr. Parry, 
actually describes gout as ‘that determina- 
tion of blood to the lower extremities 
which we call gout,’ as if the only way in 
which the patient suffered was in having 
red toes. Yet he is writing in serious 
earnest. 

Contemporaneous with these mechani- 
cians, the Chemists, under the guidance of 
De la Boe Sylvius, reinforced by the much 
stronger Thomas Willis, persisted in re- 
garding man theoretically as a walking 
alembic, Diseases were fermentations, and 


* Danaelis Sennerti, ‘De Chymicorum cum Gal- 
enicis et Aristotelicis cunsensu Liber, cap. xviii., 
A. D. 1641, 

t ‘Ut non per contraria, neque per similia, sed 
duntaxat per dotata et adpropriata instituantur med- 
ele et sanationes..— Van Helmont, ‘Ortus Medi- 
cine ’ (ad initium operis). 

t Novowy giovec intpol. — Hippocrates, ‘ Epid.,’ 
Book 6. 

§ ‘Dictat Ratio morbum nihil esse aliud quam 
Nature mortitice exterminationem in egri salutem 
omni ope molientis,’— Sydenhami, Obs. Med.,’ cap.i. 
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the main object in their management was to 
get the ferment out of the system, or to 
render it inert by its chemical union with 
some remedy. most everything was an 
acid or ine humor, to be best treated 
by neutralization. 

(5) Morbid anatomy was the next valu- 
able contributor to medicine. Bonet led the 
way by the publication of his ‘ Sepulcretum’ 
at the end of the seventeenth century ; but it 
was not till 1760 that the appearance at 
Venice of Morgagni’s great work, ‘De 
causis et sedibus morborum,’ the accumu- 
lated treasure of a long life of shrewd 
observation, made all Europe think that 
now at length the true object of therapeu- 
tics had been found. Physicians could now 


of | see, handle, paint, put in a bottle, put in a 


microscope, classify, do almost what they 
pleased with that which gave a name to 
each disease from having been found in the 
corpses of the fatal cases. During life 
they earnestly tried to get rid of this mass 
of morbid matter. If they failed, they had 
at all events deserved success. If there 
was no obvious alteration in the solids of 
the body, well then, the disease must have 
existed in the blood, and they resolved at 
the next opportunity to get as much of that 
out of the patient as possible. The in- 
fluence of morbid anatomy on the art of 
a was still dominant in 1835, when 
the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ was 
edited. As a specimen of what this may 
lead to we may cite from a first-rate article 
on pulmonary consumption, a suggestion 
that emetics may be useful in the earlier 
stages, to uproot the tubercles from the 
tissue in which they are imbedded, and thus 
to cure the disease. It reads like a carica- 
ture. 

In this flying sketch of the variations in 
the theory of cure, no names have been 
mentioned but those of true earnest men, 
broad-minded and many-sided, in whose 
hands the changes have been real progress, 
and who have exercised, and still exercise, 
great influence over thoughtful minds. 
Whimsical revivals of exploded half-truths 
have been common enough, but, like the 
sprouts from an old stump, have wanted the 
pristine vigour of the tree. Sometimes 
decaying error has put on a ghastly show 
of vitality by decking itself with toadstool 
——. But the genuine stems of 

nowledge have gone on blossoming and 
strengthening irrespectively of undergrowth 
and shams. 

It must be remembered always that 
throughout there has been open an appeal 
to experience, which has been continuously 
growing more prophetic in its decision and 
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justly stronger in its authority. Often has 
it sternly checked the acts of afalse or im- 
perfect theory. For example, according to 
the dominant theory of therapeutics, when 
influenza first appeared in Europe, those 
who were bled, ought to have got well; but 
they died, and so after several epidemics 
the lancet, in exceeding astonishment, was 
laid aside. So strong was the temptation, 
that the special object of many writings 
seems to be toraise a voice of warning against 
it during the whole of the past century. In 
the end experience prevailed even against 
such a favourite treatment, and utterly sti- 
fled many of minor note. 

Let the reader now look over again the 
record of this continuously-improving the- 
ory of therapeutics, and it will be seen that 
in one feeling as to the nature of disease 
they are all agreed, namely, that it is a 
something added to the living animal frame, 
from which it is the physician’s duty to de- 
liver the patient. It is, according to theory 
1, an excess of some constituent of the body 
to be reduced; according to theory 2, a 
morbid force or forces, victorious over 
healthy forces, and therefore to be opposed ; 
according to 3, ‘ an effort of nature’ to ex- 
pel a noxious material; and the expulsive 
efforts are, when insufficient, to be assisted 
by art; according to 4, a mechanical or 
chemical state, not existing in a healthy 
man, which therefore hurts the healthy func- 
tions, and must be neutralized ; according 
to 5, a morbid deposit in the body causing 
irritation, and therefore to be removed, if 
possible. 

It may , ~~ that these five principles 
of action differ mainly in words. Such is 
seen not to be the case when they come to 
be applied to individual examples, and they, 
in fact, constitute the several foundations 
on which rest the different intentions of med- 
ical treatment, expressed by the five terms 
‘Elimination,’ ‘ Allopathy,’ ‘ Assisting na- 
ture,’ ‘ Antidotes,’ ‘ Counter-irritation.’ It 
is true, however, that they have a strong 
family likeness, and that is the very point 
of the present argument ; they resemble one 
another in all equally regarding diseased ac- 
tions as something added to the existence of 
the individual — added physically and not 
metaphorically. 

Now, it seems to us that the tendency of 
the Medicine of to-day is to take an essen- 
tially opposite view. To its eyes disease 
daily more and more presents itself, not as 
an addition to life, but as something less 
than life. The life of the individual, as ex- 


hibited in the various fully living, or yet 
healthy, vital processes, is the point for the 
physician’s consideration ; and to supply its 





deficiencies is his chief aim. To this end 
he studies the phenomena of healthy nature 
with as much care as those of diseased na- 
ture ; in fact, Pathology is with him, as it is 
in the new Cideeesiin Miwon at Oxford, a 
“am of Biology.* 
his is the main reason for saying, a few 
pages back, that Medicine was entering 
upon its biological phase. There is yet 
another reason which might, perhaps, be 
reckoned not less valid. The idea of life 
is now assuming to the physician, above all 
natural philosophers, a unity which it 
never had before. The correlation of light, 
electricity, magnetism, heat, cohesion, and 
other mayhap unnamed ‘ Powers of the 
Lord,’ now seen in the phenomena of the 
dead world, has been for some time prepar- 
ing him to feel the likelihood of a similar 
correlation in the living, As these univer- 
sal physical forces are mutually convertible 
one into the other and each into all, they 
are coming to be viewed as one actor under 
different characters. So in respect of the 
animal body, Dr, Haughton has recently 
been labouring hard to measure with scien- 
tific precision the relative values of muscular 
exertion, growth, innate warmth, secretion, 
freely balancing them one against another, 
in order to compare the amount exhibited 
of each with the amount of food consumed. 
He boldly tackles a conundrum, as apparent- 
ly hopeless as multiplying the poker by the 
scuttle and making out what the coals come 
to. Yet in an address to a social gathering 
of medical men at Oxford last year, he was 
considered perfectly sane when he reckoned 
the increase of temperature in typhus fever 
as the equivalent of daily climbing a verti- 
cal ladder one mile high, or walking twenty 
miles fair heel-and-toe. Nor does he hesi- 
tate to attribute to the storing up of muscu- 
lar force, during the non-production of ani- 
mal heat, the incredulously quick return to 
activity of a cholera patient, whom one has 
seen but a few days before mutch more like 
a corpse than most that are laid out for 
burial. And without any fear of exciting a 
smile, he speaks of the carbonic acid ex- 
creted as representing so many tons lifted 
so far from the ground.¢ It never occurs 
to him that his audience might retain the 
more elementary notion of independent vi- 
tal forces united in one body. 
More than this, the Reverend Professor, 


* It is called Zoology at present for local reasons ; 
but when the Professor of Botany is incorporated 
with the other teachers of Physical Science, the 
wider term must be used. 

+ ‘On the Relation of Food to Work.’ Address 
delivered before the British Medical Association, 
in the Divinity School at Oxford, by the Rev. 8. 
Haughton, M. D., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin, 1568. 
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comparing himself to a gossamer-spider 
throwing loose threads into the summer air, 
in the hope of attaching his speculations to 
some unseen flower of truth, suggests that 
possibly in the dim future we may be able 
to connect consciousness, thought, and im- 
agination also with the other created powers 
of which we have been speaking, and so 
with matter. He sees no ee in 
being able to reckon how much hard think- 
ing can come out of a definite weight of 
food, while its latent heat is being conver- 
ted into another form of force. 

Of old the Hylozoist idea of the insepa- 
rability of matter and force was very re- 
pugnant to the religious public of Greece. 
Areopagites heard St. Paul patiently till he 
preached it, as exhibited in the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and then they listened no longer. They 
could not conceive what the soul can want 
with a body after death, and that it should 
be made part of a creed to hold such a 
reunion of matter necessary to future life, 
they viewed as folly or Atheism. Any real 
connection, however, between such opin- 
ions and denial of God is satisfactorily 
cleared up by Cudworth,* in heavily- 
weighted argument; while those to whom 
example is more persuasiy_ than precept, 
may have their scruples set at rest by find- 
ing a Faraday humbly preaching Christian 
doctrine Sunday after Sunday, yet using 
‘quality’ and ‘force’ as a synonymous 
term, and asserting their eternal insepara- 
bility from the matter which renders them 
evident to our senses. ¢ Ignorant only of 
man’s ignorance, he simply wondered how 
anybody with the Bible before them could 
fail to believe it. The more advanced 
physical studies are, the less danger is 
there of their leading to Atheism. 

It would really seem as if Bacon’s tren- 
chant accusation against Plato, as having 
impeded for two thousand years the pro- 
gress of physical science, were really not 
too severe in the instance of pathology. 
For when we come to look for a definition 
of disease which will best chime in with 





nineteénth century notions, it is as far back | ‘ 


as Plato’s master that we must go. When 
Socrates was asked how he would define it, 
he said ‘a disarrangement of the body.’ t 
We confess we like this better than Dr. 
Reynolds’s sum-total of morbid changes in 
both function and structure ;’ for one thing 


* ‘Intellectual System of the Universe,’ vol. i. 


ap. 8. 
P Faraday, ‘ Researches in Chemistry,’ p. 454. 
t Laxpdrne épwrnbeic, ‘Tiéorivoooc ; *on, *Ta- 

pay acuaros.’ — Stobseus, iii. p. 310 (Gainsford’s 

t.). 
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it is shorter; but of more importance is the 
omission of the word ‘ morbid,’ a petitio 
principii unfortunately necessitated by the 
construction of the modern sentence. 

The acknowledgment seems to become 
daily wider spread that ‘ the man is greater 
than his maladies; that his general condi- 
tion is of more importance than his local 
ailments; that disease is a change in him, 
rather than in some part of him; and that 
no treatment can be of real service which 
sacrifices the greater to the lesser.’* 
Hence we find repeated in the volumes be- 
fore us so often that it is needless to quote 
instances, how in the various ailments dis- 
cussed by various ‘writers, ‘no specific 
remedy will cure, nor must any fixed line 
of treatment be adopted,” but that in each 
case ‘ improvement in the general health is 
the first object to be sought.’ Medicines 
are recommended page after page ‘to sup- 
port the strength of the patient’: and it is 
added ‘this they do in a great measure by 
promoting digestion’ (though the disease 
spoken of is not of the digestive organs) — 
‘and also by directly increasing the force 
of the heart’s action’ (though an acute 
fever is in question). 

But we started with the intention of 
showing how this system of cure is really 
new, and not merely a putting into more 
scientific form the result of observations 
made by our immediate predecessors. 
That end we shall best gain by quoting 
examples of treatment from the last ency- 
clopedic works of standard authority, and 
comparing that treatment with what we 
find advised in the volumes now being pub- 
lished. In doing so we seem to be listen- 
ing, to the last swan-song of a deposed 
idol — 


* Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leav- 

ing’ — 

while the incoming trumpet gives yet a 
somewhat uncertain note strengthening as 
it nears us. 
Take the articles on Marsh Fevers, inter- 
mittent and remittent. How do we find 
those endemics handled by the writers in 
the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ in 
1833? Bleeding is described as ‘ useful 
and often imperiously demanded in the com- 
plicated form of the disease,’ though in 
mild cases it is thought ‘ of doubtful value.’ 
Purgatives and emetics are freely ordered ; 
and with approbation it is mentioned that 
tropical practitioners give calomel in twenty- 


* Reynolds, ‘ System of Medicine,’ i. 24. 
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grain doses ‘to carry off the vitiated secre- | 


tions; and it is subsequently continued in 
more moderate doses till the tongue be- 
comes clear, when bark is administered.’ 
In, the present day, as we learn from the 
observant traveller, Burton, ‘ happily for 
us the old African treatment is obsolete. 
A. B. caught fever —gave him calomel, 
bled him, blistered him — died on the third 
day.’ In India also the antiphlogistic treat- 
ment of malarial fevers is no more heard 
of, and were it not still practised in poor 
tardigrade Italy, * it would seem like con- 
tending with a shadow to condemn it in the 
‘ System of Medicine.’ But the foe is not 
aps down yet, so he gets a final blow. 
e seems to have left his shadow at least 
on some books, for the student is warned, 
when he is watching for the remission 
during which to give quinine, not to wait 
for its being ‘so distinct as we find it de- 
scribed in books.’ What should the prac- 
tioner care for ‘ Vitiated secretions,’ ‘ Con- 
gestions’ of this, that, and the other organ, 
‘Inflammations of the brain,’ &e. ? hat 
he has to do is to cure the man; he knows 
that the best chance of arriving at that end 
is to give quinine, and so he sets to work 
and does it, without the delays which imper- 
fect theories imposed on his predecessors. 
On Dysentery we find in the ‘ Cyclope- 
dia’ an article by the famous Dr. Brown of 
Sunderland, in which the terrible morbid 
anatomy of the inflamed intestines is fully 
set forth, and with this in his thoughts the 
reader is carried along into the bleeding, 
leeching, and mercurializing, which appear 
the natural proceeding to a mind impreg- 
nated with the localizing ideas of the period. 
The result was the loss in Madras of 77 per 
thousand of those affected, in Bengal of 88 
per thousand. Now-a-days, when these fe- 
rocious onslaughts on the morbid lesions 
are abstained from, and only ipecacuanha, 
hot baths, and such-like remedies adminis- 
tered, the loss falls to 13 and 28 per thou- 
sand in the respective presidencies.t This 
follows on the doctors getting the morbid 


*In Italy bleeding is considered an universal 
peneen. Even in civilized Tuscany, if a ey ae 
1as disgraced himself by one of those violent tits of 
anger in which Southerns indulge, or if he has got 
a chill, he probably sends for his barber-surgeon 
(Salassatore) to take some blood, and says he feels 
the better for it. In Campania all domestic animals 
are bled de rigueur on Easter Sunday ; and in Sicily 
we have known a lady's habit on a riding tour 
rendered unwearable by her horse, off his from 
the heat, having had a vein in the neck opened sur- 
reptitiously during the night to give him an appe- 
tite. In short, venesection is held good for every- 


thing, and the worse the patient is the more he is 
thought to want it. 
t ‘System of Medicine,’ i. 121, art. ‘Dysentery.’ 





lesions out of their heads, and treating their 
patients instead of their patients’ ailments. 

In Cholera no decisive steps towards the 
solution of the problem ‘ what to do’ have 
been taken. But ‘ what to avoid’ is taught 
with some confidence. Conspicuous on the 
list stands venesectidn, which is the first 
named among remedies in 1833, and is en- 
tirely omitted in 1866. While at the same 
time the brandy and the pepper and the tur- 
pentine are dealt out with a much more 
sparing hand, lest in slaying the malady, 
the man may be slain too. 

In the instance of Scarlatina the idea of 
a materies morbi in the blood being the 
chief thing to be considered by the physi- 
cian, caused the evacuation of this morbid 
blood to be looked upon by our grandfath- 
ers as the mainstay of cure. Experience 
had given the depletory doctrine some rude 
shocks by 1834, and the writer in the ‘ Cy- 
clopedia’ speaks of venesection indeed with 
hesitation, but he confidently advises local 
bloodletting, scarification, and active pur- 

atives. In 1866 the whole of these reme- 
ies have vanished from the article ‘ Scar- 
latina’ in the ‘ System of Medicine.’ 

Hooping-cough is a good example of the 
tendency in the last generation to look at the 
body as a number of parts contrasted with 
the view of it as a whole taken by our con- 
temporaries. Laennec saw in this disease 
only the lesion of the parts found abnormal 
after death, viz., the air-tubes; Copland 
and Guibert only of those whose action is 
mainly disturbed during life, the brain and 
medulla oblongata. Dr. Edward Smith in 
the work before us denies none of these da- 
ta, but looks at the whole patient as affected. 
It is needless to say that this makes a seri- 
ous difference in the practice of the men 
named. 

As to Erysipelas we find the editor writ- 
ing that ‘ the class of cases which have been 
described in such a manner as to justify the 
use of antiphlogistic treatment do not exist 
except in the histories of the past and the 
imagination of the present.’* Yet that 
past has the antiquity of only a quarter of 
a century, as a reference to the article in 
the ‘ Cyclopedia’ will show. 

It is needless to cite examples among 
what are commonly called by the Registrar- 
General ‘ zymotic diseases ;’ we will come 
to acute inflammations and such-like injuries 
of known parts of the body. 

In the Inflammation of the Brain so sadly 
common in children of unhealthy parents 
(Tubercular Meningitis), we read in the 


* ‘System of Medicine,’ i. p. 689, 
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‘ System’ that ‘ there is no doubt leeches, 
active purging, blistering, ulcerating, and 
such-like measures, hasten the approach of 
death.’* Ifthe author of this sentence had 
been attacked by the disease when a baby 
(say thirty-five years ago), he would very 
likely have had his jugular vein or his tem- 
pe artery opened once, and twice if he 
ived long enough, have had a rapid succes- 
sion of blisters all round his head, and the 
sore places made to ulcerate with biting 
ointment, * besides the milder forms of 
counter-irritation which he names. What 
would he have said to that? 

The change of treatment in Apoplexy and 
Cerebral Hemorrhage, seems to have taken 
place somewhat earlier. Already in 1833 
we find Dr. Clutterbuck recommending mod- 
eration, ‘a moderate, though perhaps re- 
peated abstraction of blood.’ Excess seems 
to have been sufficiently common for him to 
think it worth while to record his cautions 
in various forms. But when Dr. Jackson 
(who contributes the article to the ‘ Sys- 
tem’) commenced his professional studies, 
even ‘ moderate abstraction’ was a thing of 
the past. He says he never saw but one 
patient bled for the disease, and his mem- 
ory must go back at least to 1853, to judge 
by the ‘ Medical Register.’ Allowing him 
to have been more than ordinarily lucky in 
avoiding the sight, still a date is thus fixed 
for the decline at least, if not the fall, of the 
ancient method, a date which possesses an 
historical interest. 

Delirium Treméns is a disease of which a 
very marked feature is the inability to rest 
the perturbed brain by sleep. This was a 
tempting opportunity for applying the rule 
‘contraria contrariis ;’ for the allopathist 
had in his hands an agent whose special 
feature is the production of sleep, apparent- 
ly in direct proportion to the quantity of 

rug administered. Accordingly we find, 
in the time of the ‘Cyclopedia’ and the 
‘Library of Practical Medicine,’ that sixty 
drops of laudanum every two hours was con- 
sidered mild treatment. They recommend 
that dose though speaking in favour of mod- 
eration, and saying that many practitioners 
gave very much more. If the patient re- 
fused to yield to such persuasion, his head 
was to be shaved, blistered, &c., according 
to the old medication of acute mania. To- 
day we are told ‘ The old idea that patients 
in delirium tremens require to be narcotized 
into repose, may be said to be abandoned 
by those best qualitied to speak on the sub- 
ject. In truth the condition of the brain 


* Ibid), ii. 396. 
t ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,’ art. ‘ Hy- 
drocephalus.’ 
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requires that sort of treatment which shall 
fortify its functions."* An allusion seems 
to be here intended to a theory once pro- 
pounded by a M. Leviellé, that the delirium 
of drunkards consists in an exaltation ofsthe 
vital powers of the brain.t Dr. Anstie 
goes on to say that the typical member of 
this group of remedies is simple, easily-di- 
gested food, and pronounces that the ‘ suc- 
cessful treatment of delirium tremens, in 
nine cases out of ten, depends on the regu- 
lar and continuous supply of suitable nutri- 
ment.’ The little m which the fierce 
aspect of the symptoms inspires in the wri- 
ter of these sentences is shown by the ob- 
servations which he seems to have habitu- 
ally made on men so affected by means of 
the Sphygmograph. This is a scientific in- 
strument of precision, for measuring certain 
qualities of the pulse; it requires such ac- 
curacy and steadiness on the part of the 
observer, and a raving drunkard is such an 
unattractive companion, that one is reminded 
of the aged naturalist who entered the go- 
rilla’s cage to count his back teeth. One 
who can use a Sphygmograph must cer- 
tainly be a cool observer. 

We will now occupy our readers with the 
non-restraint management of Chronic In- 
sanity. Its introduction even into public 
asylums, in which good work the city of 
Palermo claims to have led the van, is of 
older date than the change of theory we are 
speaking of. And, moreover, the public is 
somewhat satiated with sensational articles 
on lunatics’ balls and dramatic evenings. 
But in the treatment of Acute Mania a strik- 
ing reform has taken place even within the 
last few years. The strong recommenda- 
tion by Dr. Pritchard, in the ‘ Cyclopedia,’ 
of bleeding as a rule in all cases has cer- 
tainly been followed till quite lately. The 
reason given is characteristic of the era of 
morbid anatomy —‘ Are not the anatomical 
characters which so constantly present them- 
selves in acute cases, and the adhesions 
which are so frequent in chronic ones, evi- 
dent proofs of inflammation? And hence 
are we not authorized to hope for advan- 
tages from the use of antiphlogistic means?’ § 
To-day we read in the ‘ System’ — ‘ Ener- 
getic antiphlogistic treatment is energetic 
mischief.’ Have we not a right to infer that 
this change of treatment is derived from a 
change of theory, which holds now that in 
insanity ‘ The nervous element is brought 


* Dr. Anstie on Alcoholism, ‘ Systems of Medi- 
cine,’ ii. 89. 

+ ‘Mémoires de l’Académie de Médicine,’ vol. 
i., ‘ Sur la Folie des Ivrognes.’ 
t The anecdote is related of the late Mr. Waterton. 
§ * Cyclopedia,’ art. ‘ Insanity.’ 
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to a lower state of life;’* instead of being |ful business which is technically termed 


endowed with new power? We feel the 
force of this explanation of the change all 
the more, because from the earliest times 
there have been observers who have no- 
ticed how the energetic antiphlogistics often 
aggravated the raving; but they scarcely 
believed their own eyes, and stuck to their 
rules in print, until the time when the pa- 
thological view of the disease has altered. 

In Rickets again, what a sweeping clear- 
ance of the old objects of trust! In the 
‘ Cyclopedia’ we find leeches to the fore- 
head and neck, moderate and repeated doses 
of antimony, calomel, and ‘ grey powder,’ 
recommended as the inauguration of all 
medication. Oh, ye grey powders of our 
— Sir William Jenner has now bid you 

e labelled ‘ Poison — dangerous — espec- 
ially in small repeated doses!’ Oh, our 
infant daughter! you will grow up able to 
look at raspberry jam without the instinc- 
tive shudder which has robbed your parents 
of an innocent pleasure. Physicians reck 
little now about getting rid of the morbid 
matter and local lesions; they think only 
of renewing that morbid matter into good 
useful matter, which is itself the best appli- 
cation to the local lesions. 

As to Consumption we need only to re- 
mark that in neither the ‘ Cyclopedia’ nor 
the ‘Library’ is a single allusion made to 
its treatment by any oily or fatty remedies, 
which are well known now to be the main 
reliance of physicians of all denominations. 
Their aim was to evacuate the tubercle from 
the lung, in which they certainly failed ; the 
aim of our contemporaries is to renew it into 
normal condition, to cure the imperfect life 
by the direct supply of the substance want- 
ing. 

‘So also in the simpler requirements of the 
surgical art, the same principle is beginning 
to prevail. Oflate when accident or design 
had deprived some of the internal machinery 
in the body of its beautiful covering, when a 
wound, or a burn, or a needful operation 
had bared to the bitter air its shrinking fi- 
bres — say of muscle or any other tissue — 
the surgeon reckoned it his duty to see as 
much as possible of what had happened, so 
as to guard the weak part from supposed 
injury by a number of very disagreeable- 
looking things which he found there. Now- 
a-days the best advisers tell us that looking 
at a wound is to act like children who dig 
up their garden seeds to see how they are 

etting on. In covering up the objects of 
their care with an adhesive, impervious, 
elastic substance, and neglecting that dread- 


* ‘System,’ ii. 45. 





‘ dressing,’ they are arguing biologically. 
Here is a living part, say they, which lives 
best when it is covered with skin. We can- 
not make skin, but we will make something 
as like it as we can, and so heal the disease 
by restoring what is lacking to full life. 

his is restorative medicine in its simplest 
form. Restored, as far as can be, to their 


usual habits, the vital processes do not de- 


enerate into those weird aspects which 
f-life puts on — there is no inflammatory 
action, as it is technically termed. 

In the last illustration we have strayed 
from the pages set for review, not for want 
of material there contained, but merely to 
exhibit the principle in its simplest work- 
ing. It may be easily seen that a prime 
moving spur to a great deal of the practice, 
from which our medical guides are now 
drawing back, was a certain awful ‘ idol 
of the market-place’ called Inflammation. 
With fiery limbs spread aloft, wielding 
weapons labelled Tumor, Rubor, Calor, 
Dolor, Effusion, Suppuration, Fibrinous 
Exudation, Phlegmon, Fever, &c., it has 
made all fall down before it ; and the more it 
has been sacrificed to the fiercer it has 
seemed. It has been a veritable Kalee. Of 
late, men of science have been picking at 
the skin of this hideous object of faith, and 
have seen reason to pronounce some of its 
weapons of offence mere wind-bags and 
tinsel. Though they cannot say but what 
there is a sort of life in it, yet its destruc- 
tiveness consists mainly in the pitfalls en- 
countered by those running away from the 
Bogy. Laying aside metaphor, it would 
seem that inflammation consists in the phe- 
nomena of a lower degree of life. The pro- 
cess of nutritive growth in the various tis- 
sues of the body is arrested at an incom- 
= stage. For example, what should 

ave been the intricate meshes of skin, elas- 
tic sensitive muscle, or mysterious gland, 
gets no further than being a thickish liquid, 
which can assume no comely form, can only 
multiply itself, and appear in the shape of 
mucus or pus. This is suppuration. Again, 
the swelling (¢umor) of inflamed parts. is a 
loss of one of the vital properties of the 
small blood-vessels, elasticity. Spur them 
up to more life, and the swelling vanishes. 
And so on. 

What is now principally feared by the 
shrewder class is, not so much inflammation, 
as the panic which it causes. They almost 
prefer that those who have to deal with it 
should shut their eyes than open them and 
act upon their fright. A fashionable physi- 
cian, who is also a learned physiologist and 
acute observer, was summoned to a case of 
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rheumatic fever of some days’ duration. In 
the consultation he pointed out that there 
was extensive inflammation of the heart, to 
the extreme terror of the family doctor. 
‘Oh dear, dear! what will you think of me? 
How can I forgive myself for so neglecting 
my poor friend’s case?’ ‘Pray do not be 
distressed,’ was the comforting answer, ‘ it 
is just as well you did not find out the peri- 
carditis ; you might perhaps have treated it.’ 

What astonishes us in the volumes at 
present under review is not so much the 
omission of the long and elaborate articles 
on ‘Inflammation,’ which distinguish the 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ and the ‘ Library of Practi- 
eal Medicine,’ so much as the absence of 
any arguments founded on the idea of in- 
flammation in the course of the separate es- 
says. 

There are some who attribute this change 
of practice to mere whim or fashion revolv- 
ing in a circle. Surely this must be a very 
superficial view, to suppose that in a grave 
matter of life and death, the most thought- 
ful portion of a profession, certainly not 
frivolous, should be so influenced. Besides, 
we have shown that the progress of medical 
theory has not been in a circle, but always 

. straight on, however slaw. Another expla- 
nation (which goes a little deeper, inasmuch 
as it has a spark of genuine truth in it, but 
still does not satisfy us) suggests that the in- 
fluence of both methods of practice has been 
inappreciable. A candidate, who was being 

examined for a diploma not long ago, put this 
very well in answer to a question, how it 
was that ‘ fever-patients used once to be bled 
to excess, and are now-a-days supplied with 
beef and brandy, without so much difference 
as we might expect being found in the bills 
of mortality ?* ‘It seems to me,’ he re- 
plied, ‘that our patients are much tougher 
than we take them for.’ It is quite true, 
as Zoological Societies know to their cost, 
that domestic animals are hardier than wild, 
savage man is hardier than domestic ani- 
mals, and civilized hardier than savage 
man, in resistance to disease or drugs. The 
answer which the examiner intended to elicit 
was a different one; he expected to hear 
something about what is called ‘ the change 
of type in disease.’ It has been suggested 
that diseases, especially fevers, are not 
what they were; and that though we are 
probably right in the way we deal with them, 
yet our fathers might have been right too 
in adopting an opposite line of conduct. 
What is meant by this? Now, we-can 
hardly suppose any one to mean that an af- 
fection, maintaining the same external char- 
acters which enable us to classify ic, should 
yet become of an essentially different na- 
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ture. What is intended, doubtless, is that 
man has changed, that the Briton is more 
puny and faint-hearted than of yore, and 
that an increasingly vitiated progeny is 
yearly brought into the world, which is less 
and less able to bear either the disease or 
the remedy. All trustworthy records give 
the lie to this old Horatian cynicism. Meas- 
urements of ancient armour and clothes 
show that we are bigger, measurements of 
athletic feats show that we are stronger, 
the profits of insurance offices show that 
we are longer lived, the diminished ravages 
of epidemics show that we resist disease 
better, than our ancestors. The pages of 
Froissart do not give more instances of bra- 
very than ‘Our own Correspondent’ from 
the Crimea or India, and Loan portrait gal- 
leries certainly do not raise our envy for 
the good looks of those who have gone be- 
fore us. But the most complete answer to 
the ‘change of type’ theorists is afforded 
by the facts elicited by statisticians, that in 
reality our forefathers did not have their 
lives prolonged by the antiphlogistie disci- 
pline. They stood it, just as we should 
stand it, by force of the principle so pithily 
given in the candidate’s answer; and be- 
cause some of the evil was counteracted by 
the rest of the treatment; but such good 
recoveries as we make now they did not 
make. This is especially shown in the rec- 
ords of Pneumonia, and Acute Rheuma- 
tism, and Typhus Fever. 

We believe the change of type to be in 
the doctor, not in the diseases or the 
patients : and we believe the change to con- 
sist in his truer insight into the nature of 
that living body with which he has to deal. 
And this truer insight we would attribute 
to the general diffusion of studies which at 
first glance may seem to have no bearing 
on the matter in hand. Many a medica 
student, burning to apply his talents to the 
relief of his countrymen, frets over the 
months devoted to teaching him about 
levers and pumps, light, heat, and elec- 
tricity. He is disposed to limit the useful- 
ness of chemistry to a knowledge of the 
composition of drugs and the analysis of 
secretions ; all physiology, which is not dis- 
tinctly human, * thinks lecturer’s padding. 
If he is shrewd, he soon finds his mistake, 
and thanks the educational authorities 
which kept his opening mind at the whet- 
stone. He finds that a knowledge of the 
Universal Powers makes intelligible to him 
much that is a muddled enigma to one who 
has rusbed in at once to the study of man, 
and man alone. It is easy to him, for he 
studied the phenomena leisurely in their 
simplest form, instead of a form intricately 
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opaque in the clouds of combination, scud- 
ding past on the whirlwind of opportunity. 
It is the knowledge of these sciences, often 
superficially condemned as merely orna- 
mental to a working doctor, that has ad- 
vanced of late years more than all other 
human learning; and we cannot but attri- 
bute to that advance the unconscious pro- 
gress of the theory of therapeutics we are 
here pointing out. 

Every one has heard of the retired physi- 
cian who said that in his youth he had 
twenty remedies for each disease, but in 
his old age he had twenty diseases for each 
remedy. The experience which time brought 
to the individual, a longer time is bringing 
to the profession: the list of diseases has 
increased, as witness the new Nomenclature 
issued by the College of Physicians; but 
there has developed at the same time the 
classification by which these are more and 
more referred to a few morbid phenomena, 
controlled by a much more restricted phar- 
macopeia than of old. Polypharmacy is 
decidedly out of fashion, and we should 
attribute this to the determination of physi- 
cians to know something definite about 
drugs before using them. 

We trust we shall not be thought scorn- 
ful for having passed over, in our cursory 
sketch a few pages back, several peculiar 
principles for the selection of remedies 
which have parenthetically appeared in the 
history of medicine ; principles inconsistent 
with those we have noticed. Two, how- 
ever, have left their mark, the Doetrine of 
Signatures and Homeopathy. It was a 
sweet and attractive idea to suggest that 
God had impressed a signature upon objects 
in nature capable of being used for cure, 
and that this signature consisted in a resem- 
blance either to the disease to be healed or 
to the part where it was situated. The idea 
can never be forgot as long as the English 
tongue is spoken: under its guidance the 
sparkling Eyebright was gathered by the 
medieval oculist; Liverwort and Lung- 
wort were used to heal the organs they were 
considered to resemble ; jaundiced persons 
were immersed in baths of the yellow wild 
cucumber; hemorrhages were arrested 
after the application of the red-speckled 
Bloodstone or Hematite; wine coloured 
gems were worn, and called Amethysts, 
because they performed the easy task of 
letting the wearer know when he had drunk 
too much (probably by an apparent haziness 
of outlive or coiour); the tuberculated 
roots of Scrophularia and Pile-wort were 
eaten for the swellings they were compared 
to and named after; roses and cochineal 
were introduced into the pharmacopzia 





originally because they were red, as cures 
for scarlet-fever ; elder-pith was thought to 
do good for the spinal marrow, poppy- 
heads for human heads; and so on. There 
is such a poetry in this doctrine that one 
regrets to say nearly all the medicines it 
recommended have proved inert; the La- 
pilli cancrorum for gouty concretions, and 
Carrageen moss as a demulcent for lung 
complaints, are probably the only specimens 
which a physician could make available. 
Homeopathy has already been alluded 
to as having been discussed of old. Its 
system is to search for remedies among 
drugs which in a healthy man produce symp- 
toms superficially like those observed in the 
disease. There is some promise in the idea, 
for such reagents would of course be acting 
in the same part of the body as the morbid 
processes are acting, and so would seem 
likely to be useful at some stage of the ill- 
ness. The employment of alcohol for burns 
and of expectorants for coughs are familiar in- 
stances. Of late this principle has scarcely, 
if at all, contributed to practical medicine ; 
partly because its adherents have formed 
themselves into an exclusive sect, and have 
adopted a peculiar phraseology and peculiar 
habits of administering remedies; partly 
because Hahnemann, the most talented 
teacher in this sect, incorporated with hom- 
copathy the paradoxical suggestion that 
drugs are powerful for good in an inverse 
ratio to their dose. This has entirely put a 
stop to experiment: for, were it true, all 
the inferences we have been drawing all our 
lives from personal experience and physical 
science must be false. It would seem, from 
periodicals circulated among their adher- 
ents, that a better era is now dawning, that 
some of the leading physicians practising 
homeopathy are anxious to repudiate the 
infinitesimal dogma, and to cease calling 
pills ‘ globules’ or writing in cipher. They 
also take kindly to the restorative treatment. 
If, however, allopathy should be, as we 
think, dying away, where will place be 
found for homeopathy? Her mission hith- 
erto has been that of an opposition; will 
she accept the politics of the incoming par- 
ty, or will she devote herself anew to find 
flaws in that also? 
We also do not wish to make light of 
such a protester as Van Helmont, who was 
uoted (p. 539) as professing a conviction 
that drugs were not useful in virtue of their 
effects being contrary to or similar to the 
disease, but by being ‘ endowments and ap- 
propriations ’ to the body. This is the gist 
of the whole matter — notwithstanding the 
author has had less than his due influence, 
partly from the strange wording of his spec- 
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ulations, and partly from his having been 
somewhat cracked and confessing to visions 
of archangels, &c.* And so he has played 
the part of Solomon Caiis, while we can oc- 
cupy the place of Newcomen or Watt. 
God grant us strength to do it as boldly as 
they, and with a sense of responsibility pro- 

rtioned to the superiority of a human 
ife to a steam-engine. But here is really 
the gist of the whole matter; the essential 
feature in a successful medicine is that it 
‘ endows’ the imperfect body with a renewed 
function, or ‘ appropriates’ to its use some 
substance in which it is deficient. 

This view aa to the relation of disease and 
remedy is again growing rapidly, and is 
year by year more generally adopted by the 
profession. If printed proof of this be re- 

uired, it is afforded ‘by a list of the new 
gs which have been first brought into 
eneral use since the era with which we 
_ been comparing the present. Cod- 
liver oil, phosphate of lime, ox-gall, pep- 
sine pancreatine, are familiar instances of 
novel methods whose intention is to supply 
a corporeal want; while the advertising 
sheets of periodicals, and the displays on 
druggists’ counters, show what sort of new 
preparations it is worth while to invent for 
the convenience of physicians and patients. 
Nearly all are of a constructive nature. 
Many of these are devised with narrow 
views, and prove fallacious accordingly (we 
may instance the inhalation of oxygen) ; 
but their very introduction shows the ten- 
dency. Many we do not know how to use 
et, and must await bedside experience. 
Sacesthisders, there they are: and the syn- 
thetical or creative direction lately taken by 
chemistry promises a rapid increase in their 
number. 

It may be observed, also, that when a 
change is made in the explanation given of 
the action of an old-established treatment 
of acknowledged merit, that changed expla- 
nation always points to material added in- 
stead of material taken away. For instance, 
the beneficial results of vaccination used to 
be interpreted thus: it was supposed that 
the vaccine causes a fermentation in the 
body by which there is effected the destruc- 
tion of some substance previously capable 
of accepting the small-pox poison; which, 
therefore, passes harmlessly through the 
person. Now-a-days the pupil is told that 
the protecting virus unites with the supposed 
dangerous substance, and by its presence 

reoccupies the place which might otherwise 
ave been open to the small-pox. It is 


*C. Van der Hoeven, ‘ Historie Medicine Com- 
pendium,’ p. 172. 
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suggested that thus it is easier to under- 
stand the cessation of the protection after a 
period of years, and that it is more in ac- 
cordance with the analogy of nature for a 
base to be set free by the wearing away in 
time of its acid, than for a destroyed sub- 
stance once gone to be created anew. 

In all matters medical the high court of 
appeal is clinical experience. Arguing 
from this, some have suggested that theory 
is superfluous altogether, and that all to be 
done is to use what has previously been 
found to be useful. This would make all 
progress to consist wholly in accident. Be- 
fore the almost infinite combinations of 
bodily derangement which are daily pre- 
senting themselves newly to the sight of the 
observant practitioner, he would feel utterly 
powerless, or else he must shut his eyes to 
any but the very simplest types of disease. 
This were folly in anybody, but in a consul- 
tant it is dishonest, for he is called in for 
the express reason that the case is one diffi- 
cult from its hovelty or rarity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, few of these objectors 
ever do prescribe for a sick person without 
theorizing, and when they have to put their 
reasons into words, very wild and absurd 
they will sometimes be found. The only 
originator of action can be theory, and the 
choice lies between one that is taken up 
haphazard and one that is adopted on ra- 
tional grounds. 

But the high court of appeal is experi- 
ence. Yes, the poet of the Greek race- 
eourse was quite right, ‘ "Tis the trial’ proves 
the man.’ Clinical researches and empiri- 
cal decisions must always hold the most 
honourable post of any department of med- 
icine. Never, probably, was there a time 
when they were so highly appreciated as 
now; so that, with much confidence, we 
can leave to be estimated by this measure 
the restorative system of therapeutics which 
we have augured to be so rapidly prevailing 
among our teachers of medicine. 

The almost universal adoption by all hos- 
pitals of a system of registration and case- 
taking renders the dicta of experience of 
late years, not only much more accurate, 
but much more rapid than in former times : 
it also en against the fallacy of' statis- 
tics collected for the special purpose of 

roving a particular point. A few hundred 
instances, carefully observed and tabulated, 
will produce an impression more distinct 
than many thousands loosely remembered 
and scattered through a generation, while 
unconscious documentary evidence is the 
strongest that can be had. An attempt also 
is being made by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation to render available the cases occur- 
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ring in private practice, by issuing printed 
schedules to be filled up in a uniform man- 
ner. The idea is a grand one, and whether 
successful or not, the Association merits the 
blessing of all time for trying thus to utilize 
the waste of daily experience. 

We must not despise the results of judi- 
ciously appropriated accident, leading to 
the discovery of the use of remedies. e- 
lampus the soothsayer, physician to one of 
the obscurer kings of Thrace, observed, 
during one of his country rambles, that 
goats which had grown morbidly frisky were 
calmed after having instinctively or acci- 
dentally browsed on a plant since called 
Melampodium. So, on his patron’s daugh- 
ters falling into a somewhat similar state, 
he administered it and effected a cure. A 
metropolitan ee physician, a short time 
ago, ordered a baby under two years old, 
in a peculiar morbid state, what he consid- 
ered the large dose of four drachms of rum. 
By mistake the prescription was read four 
ounces; and so the infant, instead of a table- 
spoonful, had three glasses a day of this 

owerful spirit. It throve wonderfully ; 
but it was not till the end of the week that 
the prescriber discovered what a fortunate 
error had been committed. Now, in either 
of these cases, would the accident have 
given instruction, had it not chimed in with 
a rational theory in the mind of the obser- 
ver? Deductions from accident offer an 
instance of the striking combination of ex- 
perience and theory. 

It is no reproach to the goodness of the 
road, that there are quicksands, into which 
those who follow the guidance of restorative 
medicine may easily fall, if they are careless 
walkers. Those from which at present we 
foresee most danger are ‘ Efforts of Nature,’ 
‘la médecine expectante,’ and Alcohol. The 
attribution of disease to efforts of Nature 
has already been alluded to as a valuable 
reform upon absolute Galenism. Sydenham 
assumed that these efforts are necessarily 
good, and that the principal duty of the 
cr gman is to aid them in expelling mor- 

ific material, or at all events not to hinder 
them doing so. Good for the type, good 
for the race, good for the kind, good for 
the kin, perhaps reverence for what Nature 
really means will induce us to acknowledge 
those efforts to be. We will allow that to 
the case of man the lessons of ‘ scarped cliff 
and quarried stone’ do not apply, for su- 
pernatural means have been taken to inform 
us that our type is already moulded on the 
highest peal | and worthy of the highest 
care. But to the individual Nature is mer- 
ciless. And it is with the individual that 


the physician has to do. Will the mother 
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resign to the grave her cross-grained de- 
formed first-born, because it would be bet- 
ter for the race, nay better for her own 
immediate kin, that the family should be 
continued by his younger brother? Many 
a cumberer of the ground, when laid on a 
sick-bed, feels that so far from his bein 
missed, his place will be more worthily filled 
up, after sundry efforts of Nature for the 
a? of mankind have been successful; yet 
e elects to stay. Many a patient knows 
that science would be immensely enlightened 
by a sight of his remains — but he had rath- 
er not. Before we assist efforts of Nature, 
we must have evidence that their end is not 
our extinction, not a capital punishment for 
neglecting to use our reason. 

La médecine expectante is simply a disbe- 
lief in the utility of all interference. A 
young man hears his elders point out the 
arm done by some previously popular 
treatment, but he fails to understand what 
is substituted for it. So, knowing that a 
certain percentage of his patients will 
recover if he does nothing, he takes that 
course. Let him reflect that possibly the 
very case before him may be the one which 

es a difference in the percentage, which, 

ay fatal, may be healed by art, and 
we think he will be roused to action. Let 
him also observe that the evidence of his- 
tory shows a progressive improvement in 
medicine; the denounced treatment was 
probably better than what was popular be- 
fore it, and that better than leaving the 
patient to hurt himself by fallacious strug- 
gles for health. It is better, therefore, to 
do something of which he knows the imper- 
fection than to do nothing at all. Ascle- 
peiades very properly called all medical 
science, which does not end in action, ‘a 
meditation upon death.’ * 

Alcohol is perhaps the greater danger of 
the three, inasmuch as its use involves 
uestions of quantity and degree, the solu- 
tion of which is always painful to superfi- 
cial minds. Because, in small amounts and 
in selected cases, it is followed by an in- 
crease in the vital functions, there is a ten- 
dency to hope from these effects a pure 
gain of vital force, and to lean on it alone. 
Experience does not justify that hope; it 
shows that, while up to the limit of aiding 
perverted digestion, alcohol is a decided 
restorative and promoter of life; beyond 
that limit it actually arrests life in a degree 
proportioned to the dose.¢t The limit 
differs in every disease; so that, in this 


* Javarov perétyn 

+ See Chambers’ ‘Clinical Lectures,’ Lect. L., 
‘On Alcohol.’ for reference to experiments on whick 
this statement is founded. 
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powerful agent, instead of having an easily- 
managed tool, we are wielding a weapon 
requiring great skill and foresight. 

orewarned and forearmed against these 
perils, and kept straight by a constant 
appeal to experience, we feel sure that what 
we have made bold to call ‘ Restorative 
Medicine’ cannot but prolong human life, 
and lighten its burdens. We have shown 
it to be unconsciously adopted by the risin 
teachers of the present and future, an 
may confidently expect that at no distant time 
it will be put more distinctly into form as 
the true art of healing. 

Before we conclude we would take leave 
to say a few words as to the duty of the 
public, in performing their part in pro- 
moting the progress of which we have been 
trying to trace the footprints. Their prin- 
cipal duty bears, like all those which politi- 
cal economists class as virtues, a selfish 
character; it really may be summed up in 
an endeavour to set a higher value upon 
their lives than on their property. The 
proof of their doing this will be their takin, 
steps to secure to that profession whic 

ards those lives, opportunities for the 

ighest and most protracted education, 
and means for carrying out its investiga- 
tions into nature. 

This consummation is certainly far from 
being yet attained. A tale is told of a 
Scotch farmer, who protested loudly against 
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the apparently modest item of half-a-crown 
a visit for attendance on his wife — ‘ Eh — 
it’s just ruinous! MHalf-a-croon! And I 
can ha’ a coo-doctor for three an’ sax- 
nce!’ Inasmuch as the human body is 
neither eatable nor saleable, he reckoned it 
as of inferior worth to the bovine. A not 
dissimilar spirit is shown in the unhesitating 
vote by Parliament of 30007. for the Cattle- 
plague Inquiry, while not a penny was 
allowed for an investigation into the spread 
of leprosy in our colonies, while every item 
of expenditure for increasing the efficiency 
of the medical profession is haggled over, 
and every attempt to enforce a higher edu- 
cation looked at with coldness and suspi- 
cion, for fear the enhanced goodness of the 
article should entail a corresponding rise in 
its price. Surely this is a suicidal pro- 
ceeding. Let each educated person exam- 
ine for himself the kinds of knowledge 
needful for this profession of medicine, and 
he will not fail to be convinced that not 
shrewdness, or knack, or habit learned from 
tradition, can be the chief virtues of its 
students. There is scope in it for the high- 
est and broadest intellects, and he is most 
suited to be your physician who is most 
worthy of the name of man. It is your 
business to give him every encouragement 
to make himself so by a leisurely and com- 
plete, and therefore expensive, education. 





Expenses aT CamBrince University. — All 
students dine in hall, a certain number of din- 
ners there per week being compulsory. The 
charge for this varies in the different colleges 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day. This comprises a 
certain dinner, and anything had which is not 
comprised in the college provision is supplied 
from the kitchen and charged for separately. 
As regards breakfast and tea, the student may 
supply himself, if he pleases, from shops in the 
town; but more usually bread, butter, and milk 
are dealt out from the college butteries every 
morning to the various gyps for their respective 
masters. Other things will be kept in stock by 
the student himself. To sum up briefly the 
annual expense while at Cambridge, and taking 
rather a low estimate, we may compute them as 
follows: — For a pensioner — Tuition, £18; 
rooms, £8; attendance, gyp and wife, £4. 10s.; 
coals, about £3; cost of living for 25 weeks, at 
25s. per week, £31. 5s.; sundries, about £5: 
shoe-eleaning, £1. 1s.; extras, £3; total, £78. 





16s. Under the heading ‘‘extras’’ are in- 
cluded all fines, library payments, &c. A sizar’s 
expenditure will be diminished by £12 in the 
tuition, by £1. 10s. in the gyp, and possibly by 
£38 in the rooms, making the total about £57. 
6s. This, again, is a very low estimate, and 
does not include private tuition, clothing, pocket- 
money, the cook’s bill, or any expenses except 
those which are absolutely n during a 
residence of twenty-five weeks at the University. 
Taking everything into consideration, except the 
expenses of living while away from Cambridge, 
we should say the lowest amount upon which a 
man can live with anything like comfort is £140 
for a pensioner, and £120 for asizar. A syn- 
dicate of the University have just presented a 
report on a scheme for enabling students to be 
members of the University and obtain a degree 
without being members of a college. This will 
probably materially diminish the expenses of 
residence. Cassell’s New Popular Educator. 














THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HERO ROLAND’S MOTTO. 


Tue Professor’s wife announced herself 
at Manna’s door; Manna opened it. With 
a bluodless countenance, she stood before 
the Mother and languidly held out her hand. 

‘* T have wrestled with myself all alone,” 
she said ; ‘‘ I cannot find the outlet; I must 
tell you all.” 

And now Manna related how she had 
grown up in most reverent respect for her 
father, and how she had often painfully la- 
mented that her mother was so harsh and 
cold to him; but once—she had never 
learned what had transpired previously — 
her mother had said in the presence of her 
father : — 

*** Know then who your father is, who 
your father is.’ Don’t look atme, I beg of 
you; I beg you, let me speak it softly in 
your ear.” 

She whispered the words softly in the ear 
of the Professorin. The latter sat there 
and held her hands in her lap, and shut her 
eyes; not a sound was heard in the room: 
it seemed as if the whole world was dead, 
and the two human beings that sat there op- 
posite to each other, dead as well. Manna 
went on to say that she did not at first 
understand what this meant, but gradually 
it had come to her, andshe had persuaded 
her parents to let her go to the convent. 
On the way thither the thought was coatin- 
ually present to her, how, in old times, 
Iphigenia had of ered herself up as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice. and so she longed to offer 
herself up a wi.ling and a — victim, to 
wash away all the guilt of those who were 
dear to her. 

‘*T felt then as if something had been cleft 
within me, as if a vein had burst in my 
heart. I looked upon myself as a victim 
of the altar. Ihad the courage then, I 
wanted to act decisively before that courage 
deserted me, for I was afraid of my own 
cowardice, and for that reason was anxious 
to bind myself at once.” 

Again, after a longer pause — the Profes- 
sorin did not interrupt with a single word 
— Manna said that she did not understand 
what her father was doing, and she, she 
herself must be made noble, and become 
Pranken’s bride, of equal rank with him. 
She had honored and esteemed Pranken; 
he was a man of the world, but of a pro- 
foundly generous and religious character. 

Sobbing bitterly, she threw herself upon 
the mother’s neck, and exclaimed : — 

‘**T cannot! I cannot be his wife. Ah! 
Iam too weak. You have told me that I 
should have to experience trying conflicts, 
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but I had never thought, never dreamt of 
such a thing as this. No; no, indeed.” 
‘* What more?” asked the Mother. 
Manna hid her face in her hands, then 
threw herself upon the Mother’s neck and 


wept. 

The Mother entreated her to let her know 
the rest, but Manna remained silent ; finally 
she uttered the words : — 

‘**No, I shall take it with me into the 
grave; it is mine alone.” 

The Professorin spoke words of hope anc 
comfort to her, and asked her whether she 
had ever mentioned in confession what she 
now confessed to her. Manna said no, 
and then threw herself upon her knees be- 
fore the Mother, and besought her to tell 
no one what she had related of her father. 
But she started up suddenly as if bitten by 
a serpent, when the Professorin told her 
that she had known it all a long while, that 
it had been a heavy burden to her, but that 
it was the duty of the innocent not to with- 
draw themselves from one who seeks to ef- 
face a wretched past. 

A strange agitation swept over Manna’s 
countenance. 

** Who else knows it? Tell me.” 

**Why should I, my child? Why do 
you so torment your soul, and make it 
wander from house to house, from man to 
man, crushed, begging, and imploring ‘for- 
giveness? ” 

‘* My prayer, my sacrifice is rejected; I 
am cast out, we are all cast out. o, lam 
free; the holy ones in heaven have not 
been willing to accept my sacrifice. It 
shall live within my own bosom ouly, 
within myself, within my crushed and shat- 
tered heart. I am free — free.” 

‘*Your laugh makes me feel uneasy,” 
said the Professorin, who was observing 
closely the play of Manna’s features. 
— moaned that her sorrow was seven- 
fold. 

‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have spoken 
with my brother only once about slavery, 
and then I felt as if something was whirling 
around me, when he said, Beings who are 
admitted to religious life are our equals. 
He is right; whoever enters the sanctuary 
of the knowledge of God is a free child of 
God; and I shuddered when I thought for 
the first time how it could be possible for a 
man to be praying in church, and have near 
by, separated from him only by a railing, 
men who were slaves. Is not his every 
word of prayer, is not his offering, a lie? 
It was a frightful pathway upon which I had 
entered, and all the powers of evil* were 

ushing me on further and further. How 
is it then? how can a priest receive the 
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child of a man, how could he receive us 
into the church, while our father still ws 

As if a weight lay on her heart, Manna 
placed her hand there, and seemed unable 
to go on. 

The Professorin consoled her. 

** My child,” she said, ‘‘ do not lay the 
blame on Religion; cast no stone at those 
who cannot accomplish everything, who can- 
not equalize all the inequalities that have 
come into the world from sin. The temple 
is great, pure, and sublime, even though 
cares, sloth, and base submission have found 
hiding-places in it.” 

From the bottom of her heart, the Profes- 
sorin sought to keep Manna from losing her 
hold upon religion; she spoke with enthu- 
siasm of those who devote their whole exis- 
tence to the Most High, who restlessly 
work and strive, without reward, to fashion 
the earth into a dwelling-place of love and 
virtue. 

Manna looked up astonished at the woman 
who thus comnsilion her; her lips parted, 
but she could not utter the words that lay 
upon her tongue; she wanted to ask. ‘* But 
are you not a Huguenot?” But she kept 
back the words, for it seemed to her at this 
moment as if every difference in form of re- 
ligious belief had been blotted out; here 
was indeed nothing but a heart simple in its 
purpose, gentle, patient, suffering, and de- 
voted to good. Now she felt that she had 
fully and entirely devoted herself to the 
noble woman; she flung herself into her 
arms; with tears in her eyes she kissed the 
Mother’s cheeks, forehead, and hands, and 
asked her to lay her hands upon her head, 
and save her from dying of grief. 

Silent and locked in each other’s arms 
sat the two women, when a knock was 
heard at the door. 

Sonnenkamp called out that he must 
speak with his daughter. 

** You must speak to him,” said the Pro- 
fessorin. 

Manna rose, and pushed back the bolts 
of the door. 

Sonnenkamp entered. 

‘*T am glad you are well again,” said he 
in a clear voice to the Professor’s wife. 

He did not dream with what eyes the Pro- 
fessorin and his child regarded him. 

‘*T thank you,” he continued, making 
a gesture which was intended to signify 
that he desired to be alone with Manna. 

Manna perceived it, and she begged — 
she could not express her agony, but she 
begged earnestly —that her father would 
permit the Professorin to be present at the 
conversation; she had no secrets from the 
noble woman. 
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Sonnenkamp shrugged his shoulders. 

Was it possible? No, it could not be, 
his own child could not have betrayed him. 

He now said plainly that he would rather 
speak with Manna alone. 

The Professorin rose to go, and Sonnen- 
kamp begged her in a kindly tone to keep 
his wife —y during his absence, and 
give her all the mstruction and advice nec- 
essary to enable her to enter upon her new 
sphere of life with becoming repose and 
dignity. 

he Professorin bowed and left them. 

Manna had to sit down; she felt as if her 
limbs would never again support her; Son- 
nenkamp said to her that she had doubtless 
long ago forgotten the bitter epithet that 
her mother had applied to him; she might 
now go to her mother, who would assure 
her, that she had only made use of the 
words in anger. 

Manna nodded, without saying a word; 
and then Sonnenkamp spoke of her marriage 
with Pranken, in sagwel fo which he took a 
pride in feeling that he had never laid any 
constraint upon his child. Marna implored 
him not to press the matter upon her then. 

** Very well, you need not make up your 
mind till our return, but promise me to be 
friendly to him.” 

Manna could promise this, and Sonnen- 
kamp smiled inwardly at the thought of his 
keeping Pranken in suspense until every- 
thing was finally arranged; if any insur- 
mountable difficulty came up then, it could 
not change what would be already settled. 

**You are now a Freifriiulein,” said he 
impressively and smiling to his child, ** you 
shall be free in everything; only, to-day, 
let everything remain still in suspense. 
T cannot be dishonorable.” He really meant, 
that he did not so much mind deéeiving 
Pranken, but he added that it would 
be much more proper to consent or to 
refuse when they had been for a short time, 
in the full possession of their new rank. 
And with that, he took leave of his child 
with friendly words. 

At noon there was great rejoicing at the 
villa, for the Ensign with a number of his 
comrades had arrived; they rode out with 
Roland, who was treated as one of them- 
selves. 

In accordance with Pranken’s wish, they 
started that evening for the capital. 

When Roland took leave of Eric’s mother, 
she gave him a paper on which was writ- 
ten, — 

On the rim of the Hero Roland’s helmet 
was once and is again inscribed, in golden 
letters, — *‘ The weapons of the whole world 
must leave me still unstained.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
DOWN BELOW. 


At the servants’ table in the basement 
there was a big gap; the seat at the head, 
which belonged to Bertram, was not occu- 
pied by any one; Joseph and Lootz were 
also wanting, for they had gone with the 
old and the young master to the capital. The 
men and women at the table were whisper- 
ing in a low tone; at last the head gardener 
said that the affair was no longer a secret; 
he maintained that, at the time of the 
Prince’s visit, he had perceived the thing 
clearly. With a look of modest condescen- 
sion, that plainly signified his regret at be- 
ing obliged to exhibit his shrewdness before 
these people, he let out his words as if such 
folks could not appreciate what he had to 
say; Joseph alone, if he had been there, 
could have bestowed upon him suitable 

raise. The remaining servants, however, 

ad an ill will against the self-asserting and 
pretentious head gardener. No one an- 
swered him. The big cook, who sat down 
to table very seldom, for she maintained 
that she ate hardly anything at all, now 
ventured to take Bertram’s place, so that 
she could get up at any moment. She said 
that she had served with the nobility her 
whole life, and now it was going to be so 
again. Now the thing was out; and all 
felt as if a load had been taken off their 
hearts, since they were at liberty to speak 
of the matter. The second coachman 
turned up the skirts of his long waistcoat 
a little, and contemplated them with a 
searching look. 

** Now then, buttons with coats-of-arms 
are coming,” he said at last; ‘* and our car- 
riage will be new varnished, and a crest 
will be put on the coach-door; no more of 
the bare, solitary ‘S’. Let Herr von End- 
lich’s coachman say again that the S looks 
like an interrogation point, for no one real- 
ly knows who Herr Sonnenkamp is.” 

One of the grooms was glad that on the 
horse-blankets a five-pointed coronet would 
stare everybody in the face. 

The laundress complained of the great 
trouble it would be to mark all the linen 
anew, and the maid who took care of the 
silver was glad that she was going to have 
new spoons and forks, for everything would 
have to be melted over again and engraved 
anew. 

** And the collars of the hounds will be 
renewed,” exclaimed a hoarse voice. 

Everybody laughed at the boy, who had 
charge of the dogs, who was grinning slyly 
at the idea of his having said something 
funny. 
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The old kitchen maid, who persisted in 
sitting on her stool and Lolding her plate in 
her lap, called over to the second cook :— 

**We shall soon have a Frau Lootz. 
The master will now consent to the mar- 
riage.” 

** Has he given you his consent ? ” 

‘*God be praised, I don’t need it any 
more. But now he will remain here for- 
ever, and never go away any more. Now 
you can all marry.” 

The second gardener, the so-called Squir- 
rel, declared with unction :— 

**T should not have said a word, but if I 
were such a rich man I would never have 
had myself ennobled; no, I had rather be 
the richest commoner all up and down the 
Rhine, than the newest noble. I wouldn't 
flatter the nobility so much. If one has 
money, he is noble enough.” 

Everybody sneered at the forward fellow, 
and the head gardener looked at him with a 
patronizing air, nodding, his features say- 
ing at the same time, ‘‘ I would never have 
given the simpleton credit for such an idea.” 

They now began to discuss what sort of 
livery the master would adopt, and whether 
he would havea ‘‘ von” before his old name, 
or whether he would take an entirely new 
name. Finally the conversation turned upon 
Pranken’s marriage. The fat cook reminded 
them that when Eric first came to the house, 
the old kitchen maid had prophesied that 
Eric would be the son of the house; now 
the reputation she had as a prophetess was 
gone, for the marriage was a fixed thing, 
and they were only dela ing the announce- 
ment of it till the Friiulein was ennobled. 
Old Ursel made a wry face, looked about 
her and winked, pressed her apron against 
her mouth, and nodded triumphantly; at 
length she began to make her explanation :— 

**T don’t believe yet, that she will marry 
the light, twisted moustache. Remember 
what I say.” 

The laundress told the fat cook in con- 
fidence, that Joseph, the valet — she had 
observed it the whole winter through— was 
making love to the daughter of the landlord 
of the Victoria. 

The conference in the basement lasted a 
long while; it was not broken up until a 
voice from overhead fell upon their ear 
with the message, that the horses would 
have to be harnessed again, night as it was, 
for the gracious Frau wished to drive out. 

Where? No one knew. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF A BARONESS. 





‘* Yxs, it’s all very nice for him, he goes 
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off on his pleasure, and leaves me here 
alone! What am I to do now?” 

Thus Frau Ceres was complaining to 
Fraulein Perini, when Sonnenkamp, Pran- 
ken, and Roland were gone. With the bur- 
ry and restlessness of fever she was walk- 
ing up and down the room, every now and 
then asking whether there was nothing to 
be done, and begging Friiulein Perini to 
tell her what she ought to do. The latter 
urged her to be composed, and asked her 
to sit down by her side, and fill out the 
ground at the other end of her embroidery. 

** Yes,” exclaimed Frau Ceres suddenly, 
‘**now [have it. I'll do something that will 

lease him too; I’ll embroider a sofa-cush- 
ion with our coat-of-arms. Besides, I have 
seen hassocks in the church with coats-of- 
arms embroidered on them; we'll have 
those too.” 

Fraulein Perini nodded. 

** And something else yet!” said she. 

**Really? Do you know of something 
else?” exclaimed Frau Ceres. 

‘* Yes, it will be something well befitting 
your pious mind. You have already thought 
of it, only you have forgotten about it.” 

‘* What ? what have I forgotten?” 

‘*You intended, when the title was ob- 
tained, to embroider an altar-cloth at once.” 

** Yes, so we will. Did I ever say so? 
Ah! I forget everything. Ah, dear ma- 
dame, stay with me always, advise me in 
everything. Have you a large frame? Let 
us begin at once.” 

Fraulein Perini had everything ready, 
silk, worsted, gold-thread and silver-thread, 
frame and patterns. Frau Ceres actually 
made a few stitches, but then stopped and 
said : — 

‘* I am trembling to-day ; but I have com- 
menced the altar-cloth, and now we will 
work on at it. You will help me, will you 
not?” 

Friiulein Perini assented ; she knew that 
she would have to do the whole herself, but 
Frau Ceres had now become somewhat 
calmer. 

‘*Will you not send for the Priest, or 
hadn’t we better go and visit him our- 
selves?” 

‘** As you see fit.” 

‘*No, we had better be alone. Where 
is Manna, I‘wonder? She ought to come, 
she ought to be with her mother.” 

She rang and sent for Manna; but re- 
ceived for answer, that she had just gone 
to rest; she begged her mother to excuse 
her, she was very tired. 

‘* But where is the Professorin ? Oughtn’t 
she to come and congratulate me ? ” 

‘*She was with Friiulein Manna, and 
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went home again,” answered Friulein Pe- 
rini. 

‘* She was in the house, and didn’t come 
to see me? ” said Frau Ceres, in an angry 
tone ; ‘* she shall come at once —this very 
moment. Send forher. I am the Mother, 
to me is honor first due, then to the daugh- 
ter. Send for her, she must come at once.” 

Friiulein Perini had to gratify her, but 
with at caution, she impressed upon 
Frau Ceres the necessity of being quite com- 
posed and dignified in her manner toward 
the learned court-lady, who must not sup- 
= that people would have to learn from 

er, at the outset, how to comport them- 
selves in elevated positions. 

**You should be rather quiet in your 
manner, Frau Baroness.” 

‘*Frau Baroness! Am I to expect that 
the Professorin will address me so ? ” 

‘* Certainly, she is perfectly well bred.” 

Frau Ceres began once more to walk rest- 
lessly up and downthe room. Every once in a 
while, she would stand still before the large 
mirror, and make a courtesy before some im- 
aginary personage. The courtesy was very 
successful ; she would lay her left hand upon 
her heart, her right hanging down naturally, 
and bend very low. On both sides of the 
mirror four branched candlesticks stood 
lighted, and once in a while Frau Ceres 
would put her hand to her brow. 

- ** He has promised me a five-pointed cor- 
onet ; it will become me, will it not?” 

With an exceedingly gracious smile she 
bowed once more before the mirror. 

Friulein Perini heard outside the arrival 
of the Professorin; she went to meet her, 
and begged her to be very forbearing and 
circumspect with the much agitated Frau 
Ceres, and not call her anything but Frau 
Baroness. 

**Why did you send me word that sh 
was ill, and call me out in the middle of 
the night on that account?” 

‘*T beg your pardon ; you know that there 
are sick people who do not go to bed.” 

The Professorin understood how matters 
were. 

When she entered, Frau Ceres, with her 
face still turned to the mirror, exclaimed : — 

‘* Ah, that’s good! It was gracious in 
you to come, my dear Professorin, very 
friendly — very kind. Iama good friend 
of yours, too.” 

She then turned round and held out her 
hand to the new-comer. 

The Professorin did not congratulate her, 
nor did she call her Frau Baroness. 

Frau Ceres now wished to know what 
her husband — but she corrected herself 
quickly and said: ‘* I should say the Baron 
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now ; well — what has the Baron to do in 
town ; must he pass a Knight’s examination, 
and willhe be knighted before the assem- 
bled multitude?” 

The Professorin replied that there was 
nothing of the kind now, there would be 
simply a parchment patent delivered to him. 

‘* Parchment — parchment?” repeated 
Frau Ceres several times to herself. ‘* What 
is parchment?” 

*¢ It is dressed skin,” said the Professorin 
in explanation. 

‘* Ab, a scalp—a scalp. I understand. 
On it—will the patent be written with 
ink just the same as everything else that 
they write?” 

She stared a long while before her, then 
after first shutting and again opening her 
eyes, she begged the Professorin to choose 
one.of her finest dresses for herself; angry 
and astonished, the Professorin rose, but 
she sat down again hastily, and said that 
she was sensible. of the kindness of Frau 
Sonnenkamp, but she no longer wore such 
fine dresses. 

‘*Frau Sonnenkamp doesn’t wear them 
any more either. Frau Sonnenkamp, Frau 
Sonnenkamp! ” rejoined Frau Ceres. 

She wished to remind the Professorin 
that she had not called her Frau Baroness. 

‘* Have you ever known of the elevation 
of an American to the ranks of the nobil- 
ity ? ” she asked all at once. 

The Professorin said no. 

When it was now mentioned that Herr 
Sonnenkamp had received the name of Baron 
von Lichtenburg from the castle which was 
rebuilding, Frau Ceres exclaimed : — 

‘* Ah, that’s it! that’s it! Now I know! 
This very evening, this very moment, I will 
visit the castle —our castle! Then I shall 
sleep sound. You shall both accompany 
me.” 

She rang forthwith, and ordered the 
horses to be harnessed; both the ladies 
looked at each other, terror-stricken. What 
would come of it? Who knows but that 
on the road she might suddenly become dis- 
tracted and break out into a fit of insanity ? 

The Professorin had sufficient presence 
of mind to say to Frau Ceres, that it would 
be much better to make the visit to the cas- 
tle the next morning in the daytime ; that 
if they went there in the night, it would 
make a great talk in the neighborhood. 

‘*Whyso? Is there a legend about our 
castle ? ” 


There was indeed such a legend, but the | 
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road with Frau Ceres; she was in hopes 
that it would quiet her. 

And so the three women set out together 
through the darkness of that pleasant night. 
The Professorin had so arranged matters 
that there was not only a servant sitting be- 
side the coachman, but also another on 
the back seat. She sought to provide 
against all contingencies. But this precau- 
tion was not necessary, for as soon as Frau 
Ceres was well seated in the carriage, she 
became very quiet, nay, she began to speak 
of her childhood. 

She was at an early age left an orphan, 
the daughter of a captain on one of Son- 
nenkamp’s ships, who had made long and 
very perilous voyages — yes, very perilous, 
she repeated more than once. After the 
death of her parents, Herr Sonnenkamp 
had taken her under his sole guardianship, 
and had her brought up by herself under 
the care of an old female servant, and of 
one man servant. 

‘*He didn’t let me learn anything, not 
anything at all,” she complained once more ; 
**he told me, ‘It is better for you to 
remain as you are.’ I was not quite fifteen 
years old when he married me.” 

She wept; but then, a moment after, 
clapping her hands like a child, she ex- 
claimed, — 

‘*It’s all a story. It was another crea- 
ture entirely that went through all this, 
that used to lie in her hammock all day 
long and dream out there, and now in Eu- 
rope — but it is just as well, just as well, 
isn’t it?’ she said, and reached out her 
hands affectionately to the Professorin and 
Friulein Perini. 

‘** Do you think,” she said, turning to the 
Professorin mysteriously, ‘‘do you think 
that our noble rank is altogether safe and 
sure 2?” 

‘* After the decree is issued, everything 
is secure, but no one can say that- anything 
is certain before it comes to pass; unfore- 
seen obstacles may arise at the very last 
moment.” 

‘* What obstacles ? what do you mean? 
what? what do you know? Tell me all.” 

The Professorin shuddered inwardly. The 
restlessness and terror, the wilful, over- 
bearing, and weak nature of Frau Ceres 
were now for the first time made clear to 
her; here was a woman who sought to tor- 
ment her husband by revealing to her child 
the father’s past life. 


With entreaties and commands Frau 


Professorin took care not to tell it to her just | Ceres endeavored to get a statement of the 


then; she said she was ready to drive for 
an hour in the mild night, out on the high 


possible obstacles, and she was only quieted 
by the Professorin assuring her that she 








knew of nothing definite. In spite of the 
darkness, Friulein Perini noticed how pain- 
fully this untruth fell from the lips of the 
Professorin ; in fact she was just able to let 
it pass her lips, because she felt herself in 
the situation of the physician who does not 
venture to tell his fever-stricken patient the 
bitter truth. 

Frau Ceres lay back in the corner of 
the carriage ; she went to sleep like a child 
that has cried itself out with temper. 
Fraulein Perini earnestly begged the Pro- 
fessorin to call Frau Ceres ‘ Baroness’ 
when she woke up. She told the coachman 
to turn back; they were on their way home 
to the Villa. 

Frau Ceres was hard to wake; they put 
her to bed. She thanked the two ladies 
sincerely, and smiled pleasantly, when the 
Professorin said at last, — 

**I hope you'll sleep well, Frau Bar- 
oness.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN EMPTY NEST AND A HOME FOR ALL. 


TorrnG hard, and still singing lustily, 
the bird has built his nest from odds and 
ends from every quarter; restless in his 
task, he has fed his young while starving 
himself, contenting himself with the growth 
of the young birds; and now they have all 
flown away, the nest is empty and forsaken, 
— torn to shreds. 

Such was the reflection in Eric’s mind, 
as he stood in the evening by Roland’s 
bedside, and felt his heart trembling with 
anxiety for the beloved youth. He wan- 
dered out across the country; he felt as if 
he must: go to some friend, to some human 
being, on whose breast he could lay his 
weary head. 

He would have gone to Clodwig, to the 
Doctor, to Weidmann, once more ; but they 
could not change the unchangeable, and 
who knows but that in another hour he 
would be needed here? he must not leave 
his mother, he must not leave thé house, 
he must not think of himself. 

Thus he roamed about like a wandering 
spirit through the night. He saw the car- 
riage with the three ladies in it coming 
along the road; he hid himself quickly be- 
hind a hedge; he could not understand 
what it meant; he had recognized his 
mother, Frau Ceres, and Friiulein Perini. 
Where are they hurrying to? Or had he 
only fancied that he saw them? He watched 
a long while, then the carriage returned, 
and he himself went homeward. He sat 
for some time on a bench in the field-path, 
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pete the green cottage; he saw the 
light go out; at last he went to the villa. 

At Manna’s window, in which there was 
no light burning, he thought he saw her 
looking out; he would like to have called 
out to her; but he did not venture to; he 
had no right to disturb her in her sad medi- 
tation. 

It seemed to him as if a white hand was 
stretched out of the window; he passed 
hurriedly by. 

With mute lips he walked up and down 
his room; it seemed to him so strange not 
to be talking with Roland as he had done 
every evening for so long. 

Eric thought that he would seek relief 
from his own thoughts in some book, but 
he pushed away the book with the hand 
he had reached out to take it up. Profes- 
sor Einsiedel was right,"he had cut off his 
soul from the empire of clear ideas; he 
cannot easily resume the connection. He 
had devoted himself to a single human 
being, and now that he had left him, he 
was undermined, and without support. 
And still he said again to himself, If thou 
hadst not sacrificed thyself for Roland, he 
would not be so well equipped as he is, 
and as he will yet prove himself tu be, 
in dangers and temptations. I wonder 
whether he is thinking of and yearning for 
me at this moment as I am for him? Not 
now; now the whirlpool of life is laying 
hold of him; but moments will come when 
he will turn towards me, and I will be pre- 
pared. 

Eric was revolving in his mind what 
would become of himself now; he could 
not imagine, but consoled himself with the 
reflection that each coming day would bring 
its task with it. 

It occurred to him now, for the first time, 
that he had in his possession some of the 
property which had been earned in such a 
way. He was determined not to retain it. 
Where should he bestow it? To whom 
could he restore it? He knew not, but 
there was in his soul a certain fullness of 
freedom, as he thought, and said aloud to 
himself, — 

‘Thou art poor once again, thou hast 
again nothing but thyself; but thou hast 
thyself.” 

What fortunes had he not experienced 
in these rooms! how his soul, his seer had 
been swayed to and fro with emotion! and 
to-morrow, within a few days, is this house 
to be forsaken, left far behind, a remem- 
brance. 

And then? 

** Come day, come fate, thou shalt find me 
ready !° 
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Eric felt utterly forsaken and robbed of 
his all; he longed after a being outside 
of himself, to clasp him in her arms, and 
say to him: Thou art at home, thou art 
at home, thou art with me. He trembled 
when he thought: How would it be if Bella 
should see me? And his cheeks began to 

low, for he thought to himself thus: No, 
Manna, thou alone thou shalt never know, 
"twill be better for thee and forme. And 
how? Should I call thee mine, and bear 
with thee the burden of this horrid wealth ? 
Wealth! Thou wouldst not be in my way; 
I have pride enough. But no, it shall 4 
put to death before it has time to live; 
never shall it cross these lips. 

He held his hand for some time pressed 
against his mouth. At last, shutting his 
eyes, he said half aloud : — 

** Good-night, Roland.” 

When he woke up — and his first thought 
was, ‘* Howis Roland this morning ? ’” — he 
heard the church-bells ringing. He left the 
house and would have gone to his mother’s, 
but he dreaded meeting her, for the remem- 
brance of what Weidmann had imparted to 
him was reviving in his breast, as if he were 
listening to it now for the first time. He 
raised his eyes to heaven and said to him- 
self: O sun, what bringest thou new to- 


day ? 

And wonderful! In the midst of all his 
forlornness, in the midst of all his sorrow, 
there came upon him suddenly, as if he 
were standing on the threshold of fortune, 
something unspeakable, something undis- 
cernible, and, no one could tell whence it 
was sent. 

The bells were still ringing. There is 
yet something calling upon men, upon 
every one, and every one may listen to and 
follow after it, wherefore not also thou? 
He did not like to be wandering about in 
aimless dissipation of thought. ‘* The walk 
in the open air,” as Knopf had called it, 
came into his mind. 

He went to the church, and on the way 
the good Knopf’s words haunted him: — 
** Our life is not simply a walk in the open 
air.” 

He entered the church just as the organ 
pealed out. Knopf is right, he continued 
to himself; there are the seats, the candle- 
sticks, the kneeling-stools, and they are 
waiting peacefully and quietly for the 
comers. ho knows what his neighbor 
cherishes in his heart? But it is a meeting- 
place where we find each other and we find 
ourselves. 

Eric sat down quietly behind a pillar. 

As he looked up, he saw Manna kueeling 
not far from the altar. 
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So will she soon kneel when she is mar- 
ried to Pranken. 

Terrified, as if some one had seized him 
from behind, Eric looked round ; there was 
no one there. He would have left the 
church, but the quiet hour and the quiet 
service did him good. What further he 
thought of, he knew not. The organ 
sounded, Manna passed him by, he heard 
the rustle of her dress, he did not stir. 
The lights on the altar were extinguished, 
he left the church. 

** Ah, you too were in the church ? ” was 
the question put to him in a woman’s voice. 

He looked up astonished ; Friiulein Milch 
stood before him. He greeted her pleasant- 
ly, and said he was not aware that she also 
was a Catholic. 

‘¢T am not one, but there are times when 
I cannot pray alone, I must go into another 
house, into one that has been erected to the 
Most High; then must I be with my fellow- 
creatures, who, like me, seek consolation 
and peace in the Eternal, even if they do 
call upon him in another way than mine. 
Ido not pray as the others do, but I pray 
with them.” 

She looked confidingly into his counte- 
nance, as if she meant to say, ‘* Thou canst 
not be alone either.” As Eric did not 
make any answer, she asked after his 
mother, and begged him to say to her, that 
she had not been to visit her because she 
was afraid of disturbing her; but that she 
herself would always be found at home. 

‘* And you, Captain, must come and see 
us whenever you feel like it. We have 
not a great deal to offer, but there is one 
thing that can always be had at our house, 
and that is quiet. And you need not even 
bid good-day when you come, but you can 
make yourself at home with us, whenever 
you happen to feel the need.” 

She now asked how Eric felt since 
Roland had left him, and she was the first 
to whom Eric expressed his great longing 
for the youth. 

‘*Roland has become more to me than 
my dead brother was!” he exclaimed. 

And just as he was uttering these words 
in a somewhat loud and trembling voice, 
Manna passed by; she had come out of 
the Priest’s house. Sue greeted both quiet- 
ly, and pressed her prayer-book tightly to 
her heart. 

**I would be glad to have her a happy 
nun, but she will not be a happy nun,” said 
Friulein Milch. “ 

‘* Naturally,” said Eric, jokingly; ‘‘ she 
will be Frau von Pranken.” 

‘*Frau von Pranken! Never.” 

‘* And are you earnest in saying so?” 
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‘** Yes, for Herr von Pranken is going to 
marry the young widow, the daughter of 
Herr von Endlich.” 

**T don’t understand this.” 

** Don’t forget, Captain, that I have told 
you so this day. I know a little somethin 
about men. I have never had a wo 
from Baron Pranken except the question, 
* Where is the Major?’ He never addressed 
me myself in any way, and I do not take it 
ill of him, but still, for all that, I know 
him.” 

Eric’s countenance brightened; he had 
no reason for putting faith in Friiulein 
Milch’s conjecture, and still he did put 
faith in it. And now it occurred to him, 
that he had joyfully anticipated something, 
he knew not what, to-day; now he had 
experienced it. 

e accompanied Fraulein Milch home. 
The Major was not in; he had gone to the 
castle, for there was still a great deal to be 
done, to be ready for the solemn opening 
of the castle which was soon to take place. 

Eric turned back and went to his 
mother’s. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A GRACIOUS HAND POURS OUT THE WINE. 


ARE you, too, down-hearted and medita- 
tive ?” cried the Doctor, meeting him as he 
was entering the house. ‘‘I find here a 
whole colony of low-spirited people. What 
is there then in this whole affair so discour- 
aging? Herr Sonnenkamp is getting new 
clothes and a new equipage made. In old 
times, I still remember them, a commoner 
did not dare to drive out‘in a coach and 
four, or, if he did, the horses had to be put 
in hempentraces. Well, Herr Sonnenkamp 
is getting leather traces made. What of 
that? Frau Ceres is sick, Manna is sick, 
the Professorin is sick, the Captain looks 
sick ; Friiulein Perini and your aunt are the 
only ones in health in the hospital. Effer- 
vescing powders must be the prescription 
for everybody to-day.” The Doctor brought 
with him a cheerful tone, which, like a spicy 
breeze from the mountain forests, was 
sweeping away the mists. The Mother 
could not tell why she was so uneasy, Eric 
could not tell why he was. The Doctor 
counselled Eric to take shares in the new 
mine, and keep his knowledge as a jewel 
for himself. 

They had discovered a new stratum of 
manganese in the soil of Mattenheim; his 
son-in-law had been to see him, and had 
said a great deal to him about the favorable 
impression Eric had left behind him in the 
family there. 
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The Doctor took Eric back to the villa 
with him, and just as they were entering 
the courtyard there came a telegram to 
Eric. It was from Herr Sonnenkamp, and 
contained a request that he would let Frau 
Ceres know that at that very moment he 
was on his way to court. 

The Doctor undertook the responsibility 
of holding back this news from Frau Ceres ; 
she was near enough to delirium without 
that; he had ordered her a sleeping po- 
tion. 

At table appeared Fraulein Perini, Man- 
na, and Eric. After the first course, Friiu- 
lein Perini was called to Frau Ceres, and 
did not come back. 

Manna and Eric were left alone. 

‘*You were also in the church to-day,” 
said Manna. 

sé Yes.” 

‘I must beg your forgiveness, I have 
done you wrong.” 

‘* Done me wrong?” 

‘* Yes, I thought you were without re- 
ligion.” 

‘**So I am, according to strict opinions.” 

Manna said nothing; she laid the bit she 
was just raising to her mouth down again 
on her plate. Both sat silent, opposite each 
other, for a long while; each was seeking 
after a safe topic of conversation. 

** You had a younger brother whom you 
have lost? I heard you speaking of him 
to-day,” began Manna, blushing up to her 
temples. 

** Yes, he was of the age of Roland, and 
this very day I have been wondering why 
I could not be as much to my dear brother 
as I have beer to our Roland.” 

“Do not say have been; you are still, and 
will remain so to him. Roland repeated to 
me an expression of yours: ‘Friends 
who can forsake one another were never 
friends.’” 

‘**Certainly, but what comfort is that 
thought, if one no longer breaks the daily 
bread ef life with another? I have known, 
however, that this separation must occur, I 
have recognized it as necessary; and still, 
for the first time, I see how almost con- 
stantly, for along while, I have thought of 
nothing, felt nothing, experienced nothing, 
but that I forthwith connected Roland with 
it,—living only for him. Now the whole 
bent of my thoughts must be changed, a 
new object found, for the old chain is 
crushed, severed, cast off, and I feel so 
homeless and forlorn.” 

‘*T understand that perfectly,” said Man- 
na, as Eric paused for a moment. 

She sipped the wine that stood before her. 

Eric continued :— 
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‘*T have a poetic friend, a peculiar man, 
who takes everything terribly hard: he is a 
man, who, with his whole soul, unreservedly 
and exclusively, forgetful of all else, loves 
his calling. He complained to me once how 
empty, lonely and forsaken he seemed to 
himself, when he had put the finishing 
stroke to a work which was then about to 

o forth from him into the wide world, to 

nd its home everywhere, and to remain 
with him no more. He had devoted all his 
thought and feeling, night and day, to the 
creations of his fancy, and now they had 
wandered across the sea into another world, 
there to be no longer his. He could not 
withdraw his thoughts from them, and yet 
he could do nothing more for them, for their 
clearer presentation, for their perfect de- 
velopment. Yes, my dear Fraulein, and 
these are only creations of the fancy that 
forsake the man and make him so lonely. 
How much stronger must the feeling be 
then, when a living man, who has taken 
root in our soul, has forsaken us.” 

Manna was gazing full at him; big tears 
hung on her long eye-lashes, and she saw a 
dewy lustre in his; she folded her hands on 
the table, and quietly looked into Eric’s 
countenance. 

He felt this look, and said confusedly :— 

‘Forgive my egotism in speaking only 
of myself. I would not put any further 
burden upon the sister, and I can straight- 
way give you the consolation which I have 
found for myself, and which will serve for 
you too. We have no right to give our 
soul one exclusive interest, and in that way 
lose sight of all the world beside; our soul 
must be satisfied to feel that there are other 
things in the world, of which account must 
be taken. Only, in the sense of desertion, 
while this inevitable wound still bleeds, one 
can do nothing else than wait quietly, and 
compose one’s self in the thought of the full- 
ness of the powers of the world, and the full- 
ness of the duties and joys which lie in our 
fitness to use those powers. Ah, my dear 
Friulein,” he said, interrupting himself, 
‘*my mother likes to tell of an old parson, 
who cried out to his congregation :—‘ Chil- 
dren, I preach not for you alone, I preach 
also for myself; I have need of it.’” 

A smile flitted across Manna’s counte- 
nance, and Eric smiled too. 

“Yes, so it is!” he continued, ‘it is 
not to the isolated, to the wandering, to 
the changeable, but to the Everlasting, we 
should devote our service; tothe Spirit 
abiding in the universal, that we should be 
submissive, until he calls us to another post. 
Whither? Wherefore? Who can say? 
We experience the death of sweet individual 
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relations, to enter anew into the grand com- 
munity of the eternal whole.” 

‘‘You are without religion—no; you 
shall not say that of yourself, you are not 
irreligious,” exclaimed Manna. 

‘* Many hold me for a laggard, others as 
cowardly and obsequious, because I believe 
in God, in a wise consistency and gracious 
providence, in the events which we meet in 
the history of mankind in general, and in 
the course of life of individual men in par- 
ticular.” 

Manna’s cheeks were glowing, she un- 
folded her hands, she stretched forth her 
hand as: if she wished to give it to Eric, 
ot on its way, it seized the flask and she 
said :— 

‘* We are so grave; and really, am I not 
a sorry hostess ?” 

She poured out the wine for him, he 
drank it at a draught, and while he was 
drinking, his gaze rested on Manna. She 
knew that he was contemplating her, she 
cast down her eyes. 

‘*T must make still another acknowledg- 
ment to you,” she said. She stopped as if 
waiting for breath, then she continued :— 

‘*As you were speaking of your being 
now so sad because you can do nothing 
more for Roland, it was becoming clearer 
and clearer to me anew what happiness, 
what faith I also have lost.” 

She closed her eyes, she breathed heavily ; 
_ she opened her eyes once more, and 
said :— 

‘*T believed at .one time that one could 
pray for another, for one absent, a distant 
one, wherever and whatever he might be; 
I believed that one could sacrifice himself 
for another, and everything would be atoned 
for. Ah! now I believe so no more.” 

Eric made no answer; he knew with 
what a struggle this acknowledgment was 
wrung from her lips. Silent they sat oppo- 
site each other, and a thrill went through 
Eric. Now he knew that Manna loved him, 
for only to the man she loved could she 
have confided what she had. A spiritual 
cloud of joy and of grief seemed around 
him; this maiden loved him and he loved 
her, her with such a dowry from such 4 
father. 

Luckily, a servant entered and told Eric 
that his mother was expecting him. 

**T will accompany you,” said Manna, 
rising. She went to get her hat. 

Eric was standing in the dining-hall; the 
plates and glasses and dishes were dancing 
before his eyes. Manna returned quickly ; 
her countenance was more serene than ever; 
she was once more the young maiden, she 
had the clear voice and the brisk movement 
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of youthfulness, as she made a gentle bow, 
and invited Eric to go with her. They 


were detained in the entrance hall; a pack- 
age for Manna had been received. 

‘¢ Ah! the silk dress from the Moravians,” 
she said. ‘‘I suppose you know, Captain, 
that these people are not of our church, and 
still they get their support from the church. 
Or are you a contemner of the Moravians, 
also?” 

*«¢Contemner’ is not my word, but I 
find their conduct inconsistent. They are 
constantly preaching simplicity, renuncia- 
tion of self, contempt of show, and of 
worldly enjoyments, and they trade in 
silken goods and Havana cigars; they rely 
on the sinfulness of other men just like the 
mendicant friar who says: ‘I will not 
work and earn money, but of course others 
should earn money for me to beg.’” 

‘Take in the package,” said Manna to 
the servant. 

She walked quietly on with Eric. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FROM SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


On the way Manna said: — 

**Do you know that I had an aversion 
for you, when I came here?” 

** Yes indeed, I knew it.” 

** And why didn’t you try to convert me 
from it?” 

Eric was silent, and Manna asked him 
once more : — 

‘Is it then a matter of so much indiffer- 
ence to you what people think of you?” 

**No, but I am a servant of your house, 
and have no right to seek for any special 
consideration in your sight.” 

** You are very proud.” 

**T do not deny it.” 

** Don’t you know that pride is a fault?” 

‘*To be sure, when one makes preten- 
sions and detracts from the worth of others. 
But I keep my _— for myself alone, or 
rather, I say with St. Simon: —‘If I con- 
sider myself I feel dejected, if I consider 
my fellow-men I feel proud.” 

‘**You are too clever for me,” said 
Manna, banteringly. 

**T don’t like to hear you say so, for 
those are only empty words. No man is 
too clever for another, if each one says to 
himself: ‘I have something in my own 
way too. You should not make use of such 
expressions. My respect for you rests 
upon the very fact that I never before 
heard from you an empty phrase. What 
you say is not always logically true, but it 
is true for you.” 
**T thank you,” said Manna quickly, rest- 
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ing the tips of her fingers upon his hand; 
and, as if recollecting herself, she added 
hastily once more : — 

**] thank you.” 

‘* T know not why it is; I have been deliv- 
ered from an oppressive melancholy, and I 
feel as if it was a whole year since I was so 
sad. We have the good fortune to under- 
stand each other in the highest thoughts, 
and thought in the hightest strain admits 
no measurement of time.” 

‘* Ah yes,” rejoined Manna, ‘‘ in the very 
midst of all my sorrows the thought has 
been present to me all day: ‘ Some- 
thing is coming that will give you joy.’ 
Now I know what it was. You were the 
friend and instructor of Roland; take. me 
instead of him; be my friend and instructor. 
Will you?” 

She stretched out her hand to him, and 
both gazed at each other with a look of joy. 

‘*Ah, there sits your mother,” cried 
Manna all at once; with a swift step she 
hastened to the Professorin, and kissed her 
passionately. 

The Professorin was astonished to see 
her. Is this the same maiden at whose 
bedside she had sat the evening before, 
whose chilled hands she had warmed, to 
whom she had spoken the words of encour- 
agement? Youth is an everlasting riddle. 

Manna held her hand to her eyes for 
some time, and as she opened them once 
more, she said : — 

‘* Ah, if I only were the bird up there in 
the air!” 

The mother made no answer, and Manna 
continued : — 

“*T see everything to-day for the first 
time; there is the Rhine, there are the 
mountains, there the houses, there the 
men ; a bird of passage, — yes, one that has 
been hatched in Asia, —is coming towards 
us, towards you. I am really so sorrowful, 
so sad; and still there is something within 
me singing lustily and singing always; 
‘ Thou art merry, do not seek to be other- 
wise.’ Ah, mother, it is dreadfully sinful to 
be as I am.” 

‘* No, my child, you are still a child, and 
a child, they say, has smiles and tears in 
the same bag. Rejoice that you are so 
young; perhaps something of childhood 
has been repressed in you, and now it is 
coming out. No one can say when, and no 
one can say where. We take things too 
hard altogether; things are not quite so 
frightful as we women imagine. I am quite 
cheerful since the Doctor was here. We 
may become accustomed to look at every- 
thing in a gloomy way; then it is well if 
some one comes and says : ‘ But just see, 
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the world is neither so wicked nor so good 
as we persuade ourselves it is, and things 
run on either well or ill, and not in their 
logical course. My blessed husband said 
that many and many a time.” 

Manna seemed not to have heard what 
the Mother said; she exclaimed in a merry 
tone : — 

*¢ At this moment we are all ennobled, and 
still I do not perceive anything of the no- 
bility in me, and yet one ought to be able 
to perceive something.” 

Phere was an unusually light-hearted 
tone in everything she said, and she con- 
tinued : — 

‘** Tell me now, how did you feel on the 
day you laid aside your nobility ? ” 

‘* No trace of sorrow; it only pained me 
when my lady friends assured me strongly 
that they would always remain the same to 
me; and in this very assurance lay the 
conviction that it was otherwise, and they 
were all the time telling me how they had 
loved me, as if I were no longer living, and 
indeed to many I was already dead, for to 
them a human being that has lost the rank 
of noble, is, as it were, sunk into the realm 
of the departed spirits.” 

The Mother and Manna sat trustfully be- 
side each other; for a time every sorrow 
was forgotten, every care, every anxiety. 

Eric .had left the Mother and Manna 
- alone; he was standing near a rose-bush 
and observing how the rose leaves were 
falling off, so softly, so quietly, as if plucked 
by a spirit-hand. He gazed at the leaves 
on the ground, he knew not his thoughts. 
Roland, Manna, his mother, the terrible 
_ of Sonnenkamp, all was confusion in 

is mind; he believed that he no longer 
saw the world as itis. If he only had some 
one to call him to himself. He felt how his 
cheeks were glowing, and how he was trem- 
bling. 

You love and are beloved by this maiden, 
by the daughter of this man. 

What is a daughter ? 

Every one exists for himself alone. 

On the ground fioor was his father’s li- 
brary ; the windows were open; he went in. 

It entered into his mind that there must 
be something in the manuscripts left by his 
father that would give him consolation and 
support; perhaps the spirit of his father 
would speak to his joyful and sorrowful 
perplexity. He began to search amongst 


the papers ; everything seemed to be ready 
for his hand that was not wanted. He un- 
tied a bundle of pieces, the superscription 
of which bore the title, ‘* Sibylline Books ;” 
he took up a leaf. 
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‘* That’s the thing! ” he exclaimed. 

He was standing with his back leaned 
against the open window; he heard his 
mother advising Manna to adhere right 
steadfastly and faithfully to her religious 
convictions. There were, it is true, forms 
and observances in it which she did not 
recognize as her own, but there was also in 
it the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, which 
alone gives us strength to bear misfortune 
and sustain joy. 

“* Mother,” he called out, suddenly turn- 
ing round. 

“The women started. 

‘*Mother, I bring you something that 
carries on your idea.” 

He went out, showed them his father’s 
writing, and said that he would read to 
them. 

‘* Ah yes,” exclaimed Manna; ‘‘it is 
good and kind of you to bring your father 
here ; how I would have liked to know him. 
Do you not believe that he is now looking 
down upon us?” 

Eric looked at his mother; he did not 
know what answer to give, and the Mother 
said : — 

‘** According to the ordinary conception 
of the word ‘ looking,’ we cannot conceive 
its being done without eyes. We have no 
conception how a spirit exists, but there is 
not a day nor an hour that I do not live in 
communion with my departed husband; he 
has come with me here, he will remain with 
me wherever I go, till my last breath. But 
let me see — what is it, Eric?” 

‘*Tt has an odd title,” answered the lat- 
ter; ‘it treats of these things, which I can- 
not explain, and-which perhaps no one can 
explain.” 

‘* Read, I beg of you,” entreated Manna. 

Eric began to read : — 

‘* Two things there are which stand firm, 
while the heart of man is kept vacillating 
between defiance and despondency, haugh- 
tiness and faint-heartedness ; they are nature 
and the ideal within us. 'The church is also 
a strong-hold of the ideal, firm and secure ; 
although for me and many like me, it is not 
the only one. 

‘* You say, nature does not help us. What 
help is she to me, when the crushing con- 
viction of imperfection, of perdition, of 
guilt comes upon me and takes me captive ? 
Well, nature does not speak; she simply 
permits herself to be explained, understood ; 
she gives back the echo of what we call out 
to her. The church, on the contrary, 
speaks to us in our individual griefs, she 
takes us up into the universal; that is the 
great lesson of the expiatory suffering. We 
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lay our grief aside when we think of the 
great grief which the greatest of hearts took 
unto itself, 

** And what is the third ? you ask. 

**A third is, nature and the ideal com- 
bined, which together elevate and sustain us, 

** What is the third P We call it art, we can 
also callit love, heroism. In this view of mine, 
all philosophy also belongs to art. What 
the genius of a man has created and fash- 
ioned out of himself as the evidence of his 
existence, insight, and will, appears in art 
as visible forms, looks down upon us in mar- 
ble and in color, makes itself heard by us in 
word and in melody, allows us to be con- 
scious and to feel sure that our fractional, 
half-expressed being has fullness and com- 
pletion. 

** These are the images, these are the deeds 
of genius, wrought in consecrated moments. 

** Art does not console sorrow, it does not 
heal directly, but it brings before the eyes, 
it sounds in the ear, saying, * Attend ! there 
is a life, pure and perfect, that we carry 
within us. Art is an image of strength, of 
joy, of content, of courage; it does not 
reach out its hand to us, it simply enables 
us to compose ourselves in the sce srg 
in the consciousness, in the perception of 
an existence reposing in itself outside of 
us ; this we comprehend.” 

Eric interrupted himself, saying : — 

** Here the remark is made: ‘1 knew a 
woman once, who would neither make nor 
listen to music during her period of mourn- 
ing, showing what art was to her.’ ” 

A pause followed. 

Enric continued his reading : — 

**In the hours of deepest tribulation 1 
have found consolation, peace, restoration, 
solely in wandering among ancient works of 
art; others may derive the same benefit from 
music that | have from viewing these forms 
of antiquity. It was not the thought of the 
grand world which had here become bronze 
and marble; it was not the remembrance 
of the soul speaking out of these forms that 
held me fast, but something far different 
from either. Behold here, they seemed to 
say to me, a blissful repose, which has 
nothing in common with thee, and yet is 
with thee. A breath of the Eternal was 
waited over me, a peaceful rest flowed into 
my troubled heart, filled my gaze, and 
calmed my emotions. In listening to music 
I could always dwell dreamily upon my 
own life and thought, but never here. 

** If I were only able to unfold whither this 
led me, how | wandered in the infinite, and 
then how I went abroad into the tumultu- 
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ous whirl of life, feeling that I was attended 
by these steadfast, peaceful, godlike forms, 
that I was ——” 

Eric broke off abruptly. 

Manna begged : — 

** Do read on.” 

** There is nothing further. My beloved 
father, alas! left only fragments behind 
him.” 

** This is no fragment, it is complete and 
perfect. Noman could say or write any- 
thing further,” said Manna; ‘* nothing else 
is needed but to allow it to have its inward 
work, Ah, [have one request — give me 
the sheet.” 

Eric looked towards his mother, who said 
that she had never vet parted with a single 
line of her husband's, 

** But you, my child,” she said, ** you 
shall have it, Erie shall copy it for us so 
that we may not lose it,” 

She gave the manuscript to Manna, who 
pressed it to her heaving breast. 

** Oh, L never imagined,” she cried, ** that 
there was such a world in the world.” 

Every drop of blood seemed to have re- 
treated from her face; she begged the 
Mother to be allowed to go into the house ; 
she would like to be alone, she was so 
weary. 

The Mother accompanied her. Manna 
reclined upon the sofa, and the curtains were 
drawn; she fell asleep with the manuscript 
in her hand. 

The Mother and Eric sat together, and 
Eric determined to make use of this first 
opportunity, when there was no immediate 
duty binding him, to publish the incomplete 
and fragmentary writings left by his father, 
as there would be found many to make them 
into a whole within their own souls, 

He now felt all at once free and full of 
life ; now there was something for him to do ; 
and he could fulfil at the same time a pious, 
filial duty, and his duty as a man. He could 
make essential additions from his own 
knowledge, and from his father’s verbal 
statements. 

He went back to the library, and was 
deeply engaged in the writings, when Man- 
na entered. 

‘*You here?” she said. ‘*I wanted to 
take one look at the outside of all the books 
on which your father’s eye has rested. I 
must now go home, but I have to day re- 
ceived a great deal more than I can tell.” 

** May I accompany you?” 

Manna assented. 

They went together across the meadow 
to the Villa. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EVERYTHING IN FLAMES. 


Wrru lingering step they walked by each 
other's side, Manna often looking aside to 
survey the landscape, and yet conscious all 
the time that Eric was observing her, And 
then Eric would turn away, atill fooling that 
her fe rested upon him, 

** You are happy in possessing the thoughts 
of such a father,” said Manna, feelingly. 

Kric could make no reply, for the feeling 
oppressed him, how the poor rich child would 
be overwhelmed, if she knew what he did 
concerning her own father; he had no con- 
ception that Manna’s words were wrung out 
by this very tribulation. 

**L cannot become the heir of my father’s 
thoughts,” ho said, after an interval, ‘* Each 
child must live out his own life.” 

They continued to walk side by side, and 
it seemed to them, at every step, that they 
must stop and hold each other in a loving 
embrace, 

** Roland and my father are now on their 
way home,” said Manna. 

** And Herr von Pranken also,” Eric was 
about to add, but refrained from doing it. 

Manna perhaps felt that he might think 
strangely of her omitting to mention Pran- 
ken’s name, and she asked ; — 

** Were not you and Baron von Pranken 
formerly intimate friends ? ” 

~  ** We were comrades, never friends.” 

They were silent again ; there were so man 
things to be spoken of, crowding upon both 
of them, that they did not seem to know 
where to begin. 

‘The evening bell tolled, and Manna saw 
that Erie did not remove his hat. She 
trembled. Every thing stood as an obstacle 
between them; even the Church separated 
them from each other. 

Manna wore around her waist, beneath 
her clothes, a small hempen cord that a nun 
had given her as a perpetual reminder of 
her promise to assume in public the hempen 
girdle. It seemed to her now as if the hid- 
den cord were suddenly tightened, and then 
it appeared to have become loosened, With 
her left hand she grasped tightly a tree by 
the road-side, and breathed heavily. 

‘* What is the matter P "asked Eric. 

“Oh, nothing, and every thing. I thank 
you for remaining with us. Look there — 
there above —high over the castle-tower, 
two falcons are flying. Ah, if one could thus 
mount aloft, and leave behind and forget all 
that is beneath! What was life to me? A 
labor, a labor upon our shroud. I wanted 


to live above the world and do penance, to 
implore heaven's grace in another’s behalf 





— in behalf of another! Ah, I can do it no 
longer — no longer.” 

She passed her hand over her forehead, 
and what she said she knew not, She con- 
tinued walking, and yet she felt as if she 
would like to remain in the same spot. 

A woman, who was mowing the third crop 
of grass in the meadow, called out to Man- 
na, saying that her father had got well, and 
would help take in the hay to-morrow. 

**L wish I was yonder mower,” Manna 
exclaimed. 

‘* Forgive me,” answered Erie, ‘if I 
cannot help expressing my surprise at your 
uttering a wish like that.’ 

** 1, like that ? Why should I not?” 

‘** You have to-day shown such clearness of 
thought, that | cannot comprehend your giv- 
ing utterance to an expression so common on 
the lips of thousands. What does it mean, 
when one says, ‘ [ would like to be somebody 
else’? If you were some one else, you would 
still not be a different person; and if you 
retain the consciousness you had before, you 
would not be some one else. ‘To speak in 
this way is not only unreasonable, but, as I 
view it, irreligious.” 

Manna stopped, and Eric continued,— 

‘*We aro what we are, not through our 
own instrumentality, but through an eternal 
ordination for which we have no other name 
but God. We must try to reconcile our- 
selves to what we are, and to be happy in our 
condition, whether poor or rich, beautiful or 
ugly.” 

** Well, [ will never again indulge or utter 
80 irrational a thought,” replied Manna, 
ex®onding her hand to Eric. She trembled. 

‘They walked along in silence. It began 
to be dusk in the shaded paths; neither of 
them spoke. 

** I see my mother yonder,” said Manna, 
sighing deeply as she stopped. 

Did she not want to meet her mother 
while walking with Eric? She had often 
walked with him, and he seemed like a 
brother; there was no harm in being alone 
with him. 

‘I bid you farewell here,”” Manna added 
in a low tone. ‘*What a day this has 
been! Has it been only a day ?” 

‘* And as this sun now going down,” in- 
terposed Eric, ‘* will again return, and be 
the same in good days and in evil days, so 
you have a true friend in me, one whose 
eye watches over you, and will watch over 
you until it shall be closed by death.” 

‘**T know it! I know it!” cried Manna, 
*¢O God, I’m sure of it! ” 

She trembled violently. 

‘* Tentreat you, go now,” she added. 

Eric turned away, but looking back, he 
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saw that Manna was kneeling at the foot of 
a large fir-tree, while the descending sun 
shone upon her countenance, as she 
stretched her folded hands up towards 
heaven. Then she rose up; he hastened 
to meet heras she came towards him, and 
they were enfolded in each other’s arms. 

‘*Heaven and earth, do what ye will!” 
she cried. ‘* Now come what will!” 

They held each other in a close embrace, 
as if they had but one breath, and were 
eternally joined in one kiss. 

‘*You are mine! mine! my father, my 
hope, my world! Oh, Eric, leave me not 
again, — never again!” 

**T leave you?” 

‘** No, you cannot. Heaven will forgive, 
—no, will bless. See, Eric! Everything 
is on fire, the trees, the grass, the Rhine, 
the mountains, the sky, everything is on 
fire! Ah, Eric, if the whole earth were in 
flames, [ would hold thee in my arms, and 
in thine arms would I gladly die. Take 
me, kill me, do with me what you will, I 
can’t do otherwise.” 

**Come, look up. Is it indeed you?” 
replied Eric. ‘* You know not how I have 
struggled. Now you are here, now you are 
mine! You are mine, you call me thine. 
Oh, call me so once more.” 

In trembling accents, now beginning and 
now breaking off again, they related to each 
other their struggles with themselves and 
with the world around them, and they re- 
cognized each other’s purity and truthful- 
ness of soul; and in proportion as Manna 
had hitherto closed her heart to Eric, the 
whole fountain of her love now welled up 
and overflowed. 

As they stood with hands clasped, Eric 
said, — 

‘*O Manna, how I wish you could be so 
happy as to see your own look.” 

** And you yours. Every one who sees 
and knows you must love you. How then 
can I help it, who see and know you as no- 
body else can?” 

They kissed each other with closed eyes, 
and over them the trees rustled in the gen- 
tle breeze of evening. 

On that bench where he had once sat 
with Bella, Eric now sat by Manna’s side, 
and a thrill passed through him as he 
thought of that time. He > ates from the 
recollection. With love's penetrating glance 
Manna noticed the passing emotion, and 
asked : — 

**Have you too had to wrestle and 
struggle so sorely, before you saw and 
acknowledged that it must be?” 

** Ah, let us not recall it; care and trou- 
ble, contlict and struggle, will be sure to 
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come. Now is the marriage of our spirits ; 
there must be no other thought, no dis- 
cordant tone. We are blessed, twice 
blessed. I know that you are mine as I 
am yours. It must be so.” 

They embraced; and as she cried, ‘* O, 
Eric, i could bear you in my arms over all 
the mountains!” He saw subdued in her a 
wild, lawless, passionate strength of nature, 
such as a daughter of Sonnenkamp must 
inherit. 

No one who had seen the modest, hum- 
ble, gentle child of the morning could have 
believed that she could become so im- 
passioned. Eric felt himself taken posses- 


‘sion of by a stronger power. 


‘é Ah, 
his soul. 
child, do 


yes,” she exclaimed, as if she read 

**You think I am a passionate 

ou not? You've no idea how 
untamed i am; but you shall never see it . 

ain, never, rely upon that.” She sat by 
his side, stroking his. hand, and with an 
arch glance she said: — ° 

** Ah, dear Eric, you don’t know what a 
foolish child I am, and you are so learned 
and wise. Now tell me truly without any 
reserve — you can tell me what you please, 
for 1am yours now —tell me truly, do you 
honestly believe that I am worthy of you? 
1 am so ignorant and insignificant compared 
with you!” 

‘* Ignorant and insignificant? You can 
freely, fearlessly, and without any qualifica- 
tion, match yourself with any one else in 
sincere aspiration, in pure self-devotion, 
and indisinterested affection. No one can 
surpass you here; everything else is of 
no account. Knowledge, beauty, wealth, 
— these do not bring love.” 

** And I will learn a great deal from 
you.” said Manna, gently caressing, and 
kissing his hands. ‘‘ Ah, Boe on talking ; 
say what you will; it is music to me, you 
cannot think how like music it is to hear 
you. And do you know that I have heard 
you sing tooP Twice. Once in the great 
festival, and once here on the Rhine.” 

** And do you know,” he replied, ‘‘ that I 
saw you in the twilight at the convent?” 

** Yes. You looked at me in this way.” 
She tried to imitate his look. 

** And at that time, when we returned 
from the festival, a dozen of the pupils 
were in love with you; but I was afraid of 
you, and yet I cannot now imagine it. 
What will they say in the convent? They 
will look upon me as a hypocrite in regard 
to you, and—oh, Eric, i much I re- 
nounce, but I renounce it willingly. And 
oh, how rejoiced Roland will be!” 

‘* But your parents ? ” 

‘*Yes, my parents!” said she. ‘* My 
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parents!” Her voice became fainter, her 
countenance turned suddenly pale, and she 
drew closer to Eric, as if she were cold. 
He put his hand upon her head, and played 
with her tresses, while she held his other 
hand closely pressed to her lips. No words 
were needed, they could not speak, for 
each wanted to say to the other: Do you 
know what I would say ? 

‘* Why do you tremble so, all at once?” 
asked Manna. 

‘* Ah, I wish you were not rich.” 

‘*T wish so too,” said she, in a drowsy 
tone. ‘*Let us be’ quiet. So—let me 
sleep here only half aminute. Oh, how like 
music is the beating of your heart! ” 

She reclined her head for a few moments 
against his breast, and then said :— 

‘¢ A hundred years have passed over me, 
a blissful hundred years. NowI amstron 
and fresh and wide-awake ; now forget 
I have done and said, all except one thing, 
that I am yours, and I love you so long as 
I breathe, and you are mine.” 

‘* You wanted to become a nun, and I — 
I wanted also to renounce the world.” 

‘* But are you not a Huguenot?” 

**I did not mean that, my Manna. I 
wanted to renounce what is called the world, 
and be wholly devoted to a life of thought.” 

‘* And can you not do that if lam yours ?” 


**No. But why speak of this now? I 
am no longer alone, | am myself and you 
too!” 


** And I too am you as well as myself,” 
repeated Manna. ‘‘ Now I must go to my 
mother,” she said, raising herself up; ‘‘ no 
one is to know about us, neither your 
mother nor mine, no one.” 

‘* Shall I see you this evening in the gar- 
den?” 

-** No, it will be better not to see each 
other until to-morrow; I cannot —I must 
first compose myself. Ah, I deny myself. 
Early to-morrow morning.” 

She now untied a blue silk scarf that she 
wore around her neck, and placed it about 
his. 

Another kiss, and still another, and they 
parted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


REJOICE IN YOUR LIFE. 


Eric sat a long time on the bench; night 
came on, and he saw a light in his mother’s 
house. He knew that she and his aunt were 


together, and he fancied that he heard the 
tones of a harp, but yet it was too far off 
for the sound to reach him. But the tones 
resounded within him, and the question 
darted through bis mind: How will Manna 





bear it when she learns the terrible secret ? 
And canst thou share in possessions so 
acquired? How Sonnenkamp will rave! 
What will Pranken do? The world will say, 
it was nicely contrived; while the father 
and the betrothed were absent, he has with 
his mother’s help stolen away the danghter 
of the house. Let the world come on! 
Love conquers everything ! 

He saw a light in Manna’s room, and 
heard the window shut; he looked for a 
long time up to it, and then went to the 
courtyard and ordered the groom to saddle 
a horse. 

The groom said there was none there ex- 
cept Herr Sonnenkamp’s black steed. 

‘¢ Saddle him then.” 

‘**T dare not do it. 
oné to ride him.” 

** Do as I order you.” 


My master allows no 


The horse was led out; he opened his . 


large eyes on Eric, distended his nostrils, 
om tossed back his mane as he neighed. 

‘¢ That’s well!” exclaimed Eric. 

He mounted and rode off at a tearing trot. 
He felt perfectly safe on the horse, who 
seemed to take delight in his free rider. 

Where will he go ? 
to the world’s end. He felt buoyant, as if 
the weight of the body were removed, and 
he could fly away into the wide, wide world. 

He rode now down the mountain to the 
village where Claus lived. All that he had 
experienced on this road, and all that he 
had thought, thronged in upon his mind at 
once, and he even looked to see if Roland 
were riding by his side. 

Roland! How strange! It struck him 
as an immeasurably long time since Roland 
had left him; it was the recollection of a 
far-off event, that he once had instructed a 
youth on the verge of manhood. 

He gazed at the fields, at the vineyards, 
as if he must ask them: How is it, how will 
it be when I call you mine — a‘ bit of the 
world my own! ‘Trees, meadows, vine- 
hills, fields and yineyards danced before his 
eyes. 

"He rode into the village. 

Here all was quiet. ‘He drew up at the 
fieldguard’s house, he knew not for what 
reason. The blackbird was singing alone 
in the still night, ‘Rejoice in your life.’ 
She got no farther on in the tune, and this 
melody, so old and yet so good, now accom- 

anied Eric, and chimed in with the hoof- 
ats of his swift steed. 

From the village he made a bend, and 
rode up the height where he had formerly 
sat with Knopf. He had asked Knopf: 
What would you do if you should come into 
the possession of millions? And now it 


Far away — away _ 
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seemed to him that a hundred-pound weight 
lay upon his shoulders. He called out into 
the night :— 

** No, I shall not become the possessor of 
millions, no, never!” 

Now Weidmann’s plans rushed into his 
mind. Above, on the height yonder, hun- 
dreds of men were living on their own acres, 
which once they had never thought of own- 
ing, free and happy in the independence se- 
cured through that man. 

The horse looked round at his rider, as 
he exclaimed aloud :— 

‘*That would be the thing? But on 
property so obtained? No!” 

Quietly he rode down the mountain, and 
came in sight of the villa, and the glass of 
the hot-houses, but he turned his horse’s 
head again. Yes, he must tell one man, 
one only. He rode tothe Major’s. Like 
a wanderer who sees a distant gleam of 
light, he was glad at heart when he saw the 
light twinkling in the modest house. 

The Major, who had heard the clattering 
of hoofs — and he knew the black horse’s 
trot — called out of the window : — 

‘*Herr Baron von Lichtenburg, are you 
here so soon?” 

**Up to this time my name has been 
Eric Dournay,” replied the horseman. He 
dismounted, tied the horse to the garden- 
fence, entered the house, and was wel- 
comed cordially by both of the inmates. 

‘*What’s to pay? Is all well?” asked 
the Major. 

Eric relieved the anxiety of the Major, 
who kept saying : — 

** Just see, Friulein Milch, — don’t be 
afraid to put on your spectacles, — just see! 
our Herr Eric looks like another being. 
You're in a fever; how red your lips are!” 

Eric could not reply; he could not say 
that they were still burning with kisses. 

The Major went to a cupboard, and mix- 
ing a powder in half a glass of water, re- 
turned to Eric. Putting his hand on Eric’s 
forehead he said, — 

‘* You had better take something.” He 
then shook into it another powder, so that 
it effervesced, and Eric had to drink the 
hissing draught, without another word. The 
Major made the sage remark that there was 
nothing in the world so — for all sorts 
of excitement as a Rochelle powder. 

Friiulein Milch, who saw very plainly 
that Eric had something to communicate, 
was about to leave the room, but he called 
out, — 

**You are to hear it too, you and my 
friend here. I entrust it to your true 
hearts. I am betrothed.” 

‘* To Manna?” said Friulein Milch. 
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Eric looked amazed, and the Major 
cried : — 

‘** God be thanked that she lives in our 
days; in the past dark ages they would 
have burnt her for a witch. She knows 
everything, and sees into the future ; nobody 
could ever believe it. But here you have 
it. As we were sitting together, she said: 
This very evening Eric and Manna have 
been betrothed. And when I laughed, she 
said: Don’t laugh, I'll go for a bottle of 
wine. Look, comrade, there it stands; 
and she said: They will come here this 
very evening together. Well, she isn’t yet 
an infallible prophetess, for you’ve come 
alone, comrade. Come here, let me kiss 
you, my heart’s brother.” 

He gave him a hearty kiss, and went 
on: — 

**You have no father, and I, —TI'll go 
with you to the altar when you’re married. 
Give me your hand. And people say, 
there are no miracles in these days! Every 
single day there’s a miracle wrought, just 
exactly as much as in the good old times; 
only we know how to explain it to-day, and 
in old times they didn’t understand it.” 

Fraulein Milch had uncorked the bottle 
and filled the glasses. 

**Drink with me, my son!” cried the 
Major. ‘ Drink! real Johannisberg.” 

They touched glasses, and the Major, 
emptying his, kissed Eric again, and then 
said, — 

‘*Whew! You've learned to kiss. Give 
one to Friulein Milch, too, — you’ve my 
permission. Friulein Milch, no flinching ! 
Come here — there—give her a kiss. 
She’s a friend, — you’ve not a better in the 
world except your mother, — and you'll find 
out she’s more than the whole world knows ; 
you deserve to.” 

‘IT beg, Herr Major,” Fraulein Milch 
interrupted with trepidation. 

** Very well,” said the Major, in a sooth- 
ing tone, ‘‘ I'll say nothing more. But now 
a kiss.” 

Eric and Fraulein Milch kissed each 
—. the Friulein’s face turning red as 

re. 

They now engaged in a friendly talk 
together, the Major taking special delight 
that Pranken would not get the magnificent 

irl and her millions; but his chief satis- 
action arose from the convent’s being cir-. 
cumvented. 
As Eric returned home, late at night, he 
heard the blackbird still singing: Rejoice 
in your life! 

There was no light in Manna’s chamber, 


“ 





but Manna was standing at the window. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 


As Manna stood at the window, looking 
out into the darkness, she laid her ee 
hands upon the window-sill, uttering brie 
exclamations to herself of hope and desola- 
tion, of rejoicing and complaint. Only the 
stars saw her face with its changing expres- 
sion of rapture and of agony, and her kisses 
were given to the empty air. She looked up 
to the well-known stars, and all their glit- 
tering host seemed but the reflection of 
Eric’s beaming eyes. 

‘*Why am Ialone? Why should I ever 
be alone again for an instant?” she asked 
of the night. 

A feeling of utter loneliness came over 
her. She thought of the nun whom she 
had seen the day before at the station, who 
looked neither to the right or to the left, 
going from convent to convent, and from 
one sick-bed to another, and who wanted 
nothing that the world could give. How 
would it be if a voice should now say to 
her: Thou art mine; turn thy gaze, put 
off that disfiguring disguise; look around; 
let others look at thee and greet thee with 
smiles; hope, despair, be joyous, be sad, 
be not forgetful of all else in subjection 
to one fond, painful idea ! 

It seemed to Manna as if she were stand- 
ing upon the verge of a dizzy precipice, 
now about to be dashed over it, and now 
drawn back; she looked round, for she felt 
as if Eric’s arm were actually about her, 
and lifting her up into the world. Into the 
world! What a world! She passed her 
hand over her face, and the hand seemed 
no longer to be hers. Turning back into 
the room, she threw herself on her knees. 

‘Woe is me! I love!” she cried. ‘‘ No; 
I thank thee, O God, that thou hast laid 
this trial upon me. This trial? no, I can- 
not help it! Thou, Thou who art Love it- 
self, whom a thousand lips name, and whom 
yet none can comprehend, forgive and help 
me, help him, and help us all! May [ live 
in him and in all that is holy and great, all 
that is beautiful and pure! Here [ lie, 
slay. me — slay me, if it is asin! Heim- 
chen, thou, my sister, a part of my own 
soul, thou didst flutter a moment in the air, 
like a blossom fallen from the tree. I, I 
must, amidst storm and tempest, remain 
upon the tree of life. O, let the fruit of 
ee deeds ripen in me, O Thou to whom 

pray, and whom he reveres, though he 
prays not, he whose — is poses 
whose action is prayer, and whose whole 
life is prayer.” 

She rose up and stood again at the win- 
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dow, gazing long, in a reverie, up at the 
starry sky. Out into the night flew some- 
thing from Manna’s window and was caught 
in the branches of a tree; it was the girdle 
which she had taken off. 

As Eric was sitting alone in his room, he 
heard a gentle rustling, and was startled as 
if he had seen a ghost. Whatis that? He 
opened the door, and Manna stood before 
him. They silently embraced, and Manna 
said: — 

**T come to you; I am always with you in 
my thoughts, —in everything. Oh, Eric! I 
am so happy, and so miserably wretched. 
My father — do you know it?” 

**1T know everything.” 

*¢ You know, and still love me?” 

She kneeled down and embraced his feet. 
He raised her, and seating himself by her 
side, they talked together of the dreadful 
secret. 

‘*Tell me,” she asked, ‘* how you have 
borne it?” 

**Ask rather, how Roland will bear it!” 

**Do you think he will hear of it?” 

‘Certainly, who knows how soon the 
world ——” 

‘* The world! the world!” exclaimed Man- 
na. ‘*No, no; the world is good, the world 
is beautiful. Oh, thanks to the Unsgarch- 
able for giving to me my Eric, my world, 
my whole world!” 

Calmly, clearly, and with wonderful in- 
sight, Manna apprehended everything; but 
in the very midst of the recital, she suddenly 
threw herself upon Eric’s breast, and sobbed 
forth :— 

‘**Oh! why must I have this knowledge so 
young, so early ; why must I experience and 
overcome all this ?” 

After Eric had calmed and soothed her, 
she went away. 

An eye had watched, an eye had seen. 
But they knew not that an eye had watched 
and an eye had seen. 

In an eye had the morning, on awaken- 
ing, Manna cried, ‘‘I1 am beloved! his be- 
loved! Is he awake yet, I wonder?” 

She opened the window. A young star- 
ling, that was now, even in the autumn, build- 
ing its nest, found the thin hempen cord on 
the tree before Manna’s window, snapped it 
up in its bill, and flew away to weave it into 
the nest. Eric was below in the garden, and 
Manna called to him :— 

**T ll be down immediately.” And in the 
early dawn they embraced ard kissed each 
other, and spoke words of encouragement 
to one another, needed for what must be 
borne to-day, for to-day her father and © 
Pranken were expected to return. 

They went towards the green. cottage 
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hand in hand, sat down where they had sat 
with the Mother on the previous day, and 
waited for her waking. In the midst of all 
the joy and all the sutfering of a secret love, 
encompassed by perils, they wanted to learn 
what had taken place at the capital. They 
could not anticipate what had really oc- 
curred. 

Eric let Manna return alone. He told 
her that he had been at the Major's the 
evening before, and he wanted to go again, 
in order to request him and Friiulein Milch 
to keep the matter a profound secret. 

As Brie was going along the road, a car- 
riage came up; his name was called, and 
Bella got out. 

‘**T am rejoiced to meet youalone. Do 
you know that we never see each other 
alone in these days? But to-day I shall not 
be with you. Clodwig sends his greeting, 
and an earnest request that you will visit 
him at Wolfsgarten. He is lonely ,and you 
are lonely, and it will be pleasant for you to 
pass with him these first days of separation, 
and to stay with us until you have got some- 
what reconciled to the absence of your dear 
Clodwig has grand projects in your 

. Youcan go back at once in our 
carriage to Wolfsgarten, and I shall be here 
with my sister-in-law until matters are ar- 
ranged. Where is the dear child?” 

ric escorted Bella to the villa, but he 
- could not utter a word. Fortunately, Friiu- 
lein Perini came up, and he could hand 
Bella over to her. He hastened to Manna 
and informed her in a few hasty words that 
Bella had arrived. She looked up, half 
roguishly, half pitifully, and asked :- 

** Is it true that you once loved her?” 

‘*Yes and no. Are you jealous?” 

‘* No, for I know that you have never 
loved, never; you can never have loved any 
one but me. Come, Eric, let us now go up 
to her, hand in hand, and acknowledge at 
once what we are to each other, and also 
before the world. Let us have no single 
moment of deception or concealment. I 
have the courage to confess all, and I am 
happy to have it to confess. Regard to the 
world must not deprive us of a moment, of 
one single moment, in which we can see eaeh 
other, freely take each other’s hand, and 
appear before the world, as we are in reality, 
one. 

Eric had great difficulty in bringing Man- 
na to use foresight and prudence ; Te decieed 


her, as the first token of their relation as 
husband and wife, to conform to his will. 
Manna wept, and said peevishly :— 
‘** Very well; I will obey you, but I'll see 


no one.” 
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Eric tried every means to induce her to 
see Bella, but she refused, saying :— 

‘** Can you, the pure, the good, allow me 
to be so debased for an hour? How am I 
to endure it, how am I to conduct myself, 
if she salutes me as her sister-in-law ?” 

Eric told her that Bella wanted him to go 
at once to Wolfsgarten, in order to spend 
with Clodwig these few days in which he 
was unsettled. And when he pointed out 
the abnormal position of a dependant, Man- 
na tenderly stroked his face, saying :— 

‘** You good man, you have to serve; yes, 
I know now what this is for you, the pure, 
lofty soul, whom all ought to serve. Ah, 
how much have you, dear heart, been ob- 
liged to bear! But it is well, for otherwise 
we should not have become acquainted with 
one another. Come, I shall be able to do 
it. I will make myself do it.” 

She went to receive Bella, and she had 
self-control enough t9 do it in an unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

Eric soon went away, and Bella was 
amazed to see the glance with which Man- 
na followed him. Manna was desperate, 
talking much and in an unusually lively way, 
so that Bella was puzzled afresh. 

The Major was now announced ; he came 
to congratulate Manna, and he did it in his 
cordial and clumsy way. 

‘Do favor us with congratulations this 
evening, Herr Major, after my brother has 
returned.”’ 

Manna turned away. 

Bella had seen enough; it suddenly 
flashed across her: She loves Eric. But 
no, that cannot be! She offered to embrace 
and kiss Manna, but Manna begged her, 
with tears, to leave her in quiet to-day. 

Bella stood up erect and looked at Man- 
na; it was the Medusa-look, but Manna 
bore it quietly. Without another word 
Bella strode out of the house, and left the 
villa. What she thought, what she miedi- 
tated, who can tell? She herself did not 
know, and no one at the villa was at all 
anxious about it. 

After Bella had gone, the Major stepped 
up to Manna, who was standing motionless, 
and said :— 

‘** You have done bravely, child — you’ve 
stood fire well—that’s good! You shall 
have a backer in me, and in Friulein Milch 
too; and if they bother you here in the 
house, you’H come to us; be easy, you’re 
not all alone in the world. You'll ask her 
pardon, you'll find out—don’t speak — 
you’ve a backer in me —and she told me to 
come here, she’d go to the Professorin; she 
knows where there’s need. I only wish 
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when you’ve been nine and forty years to- 
gether you may be to one another what we 
‘are — you'll know — you'll have your eyes 
opened. Very well! Some people can 
hold out bravely, she’s done so. Very well 
—I haven't blabbedany thing,— have I 
blabbed ?” 

Manna smiled amidst her,-tears at the 
odd, incomprehensible, and yet affectionate 
speech of the good Major. 

Whilst Manna and the Major were stand- 
ing together, Bella went through the park. 

Hate, deadly hate was excited within her, 
and her eye seemed to be seeking something 
on which to vent her rage. What can I de- 
stroy here? what can I do to make people 
angry ? Here are pyramids of flowers — 
if I should throw them all in a heap, if I 
should nip off the choice plants? — that 
would be childish! She looked round for 
something in vain. 

She had forced herself to appear friendly, 

but the constraint was evident. She espec- 
ially hated Eric and his mother; there was 
a different tone all through the neighbor- 
hood, and she had nothing to do with it; 
these people had given it. Who are they ? 
sermonizing pedagogues, — nothing but 
eternal second-hand traders in sublime 
thoughts! And she, Bella, the brilliant, 
the admired, who could once confer happi- 
ness by a single word, she stood in the 
. background! But they must be off, these 
parasites, and they should be . made to feel 
who they are, and they should know who 
has found them out, who has demolished 
them! 

She thought about Eric, about the Moth- 
er, about the Aunt, as if looking every- 
where for some hook by which to grapple 
them and dash them to pieces. 

She went restlessly to and fro several 
times between the villa. and the green cot- 
tage, and at last went into the Professorin’s. 
Here she met Friiulein Milch. 

Stop! this is just the person! she shall 
be the hammer to hit the others. 

When Bella entered, Friiulein Milch got 
up, bowed very politely, and was about to 
go. 
‘**Do remain,” urged the Professorin. 
“You are already acquainted with the 
Countess Wolfsgarten ?’ 

‘*T have the honor.” 

Bella looked at the modest person whom 
= was desiring to demolish, and then 
said :— 

‘*Ah, yes, I recollect. The Major's 
housekeeper, if I do not mistake ? ” 

‘** Fraulein Milch is my friend,” inter- 
posed the Professorin. 
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‘** Your friend ? I was not aware of that. 
You are very kind.” 

‘* Fraulein Milch is my friend, and is my 
noble assistant in the work of charity.” 

** Ah, yes, you peddle out the money of 
Herr Sonnenkamp.” 

It was uncertain whether this was ad- 
dressed to both the ladies present, or sole- 
ly to Fraulein Milch. 

Bella saw how the Professorin’s face quiv- 
ered, and she felt greatly encouraged. 
Now she had found out the point to begin 
at. This Professorin had inflicted a wound 
upon her by means of her son — no, not 
that, but she had wounded her personally, 
she had assumed a first part that did not be- 
long to her. 

And Bella continued :— 

‘* This wasteful expenditure on the aban- 
doned, on notorious tipplers, will shortly 
cease.” 

The Professorin now requested Friiulein 
Milch to leave her; she had never kissed 
her yet, but to-day she embraced her affec- 
tionately and gave her a kiss. She wanted 
to calm her wounded feelings, to make her 
some amends, and show the countess how 
highly she esteemed the person she had so 
rudely attacked, who appeared so defence- 
less, or who did not choose to defend her- 
self. After Friiulein Milch had goné, Bella 
said,— 

‘*T cannot conceive how you can be so 
intimate with this person ; you dishonor 
thereby all who stand in relations of friend- 
ship with you.” 

‘*T think that any one whom I esteem, 
and whom I unite to myself in friendship, 
is placed by this fact in a position of re- 
spect, and I have a right to expect that 
every one will show it.” 

‘*Of course, of course, so long as you 
are here. But if you leave the vicinity 
before long: ” . 

** Leave the vicinity ?” 

‘*The work here is now accomplished, 
and —” 

The Professorin had to sit down. Bella’s 
eyes flashed; she had attained what she 
wished ; she had torn off all the tinsel from 
these se who were forever making a 
parade of spirituality, and decking them- 
selves out with sublime ideas, and now here 
they were naked and helpless. 

in a very courteous tone she said, — 

**Oh, I assure you, I should be very 
sorry to anticipate Herr Sonnenkamp’s 
dismissal.” : 

The calm bearing which the Professorin 
had been accustomed to maintain in all ex- 
tremities, now failed her for the first time. 
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She had had an extensive observation of 
life, but never had she seen this, had never 
regarded it as even possible that there 
should be such a thing as pure malice, 
which has no other motive than to be 
malicious, and derives its joy from the 
suffering of others. In the feeling that 
this additional experience must now be 
hers, and in the endeavour to settle this in 
her thought and give it ay, oye as an 
actual and accepted truth, she lost all abil- 
ity to make any resistance. 

She cast up a glance at Bella that ought 
to have overcome her, but Bella was re- 





solved not to give way a single hair's 
breadth ; she must have something to rend 
in pieces, and as Eric could not be got at, 
his mother must answer instead. She con- 
tinued talking for a long time, using very 

lite phrases, but the fessorin hardl 
istened, and scarcely noticed when she too 
her leave. 

Bella rushed triumphantly back to the 
villa across the meadow-path, got into the 
carriage, which was standing ready in the 
yard, and returned to Wolfsgarten. 

Her passion for destruction was sated, 
and she felt relieved, and in good spirits. 





A Wonpverrut Frower. —‘‘ Come with me, 
sir; come! A flower very large and beautiful, 
wonderful! ’’ exclaimed a Malay, who drew the 
attention of Dr. Arnold to a flower remarkable 
alike for its enormous size and its anomalous 
structure and habit. And the surprise of the 
Malay was nothing compared with that of Dr. 
Arnold and his companions, Sir Stamford and 
Lady Raffles, when, following their native at- 
tendant, they saw among the bushes of a jungle 
a flower apparently springing out of the ground, 
without stem or leaf, and measuring at least a 
yard in diameter. The first news of this re- 
markable discovery created a great amount of 
curiosity in Europe, and no papers ever read at 
the Linnean Society can be compared, for the 
interest they excited, with those in which the 
illustrious Robert Brown described this wonder 
of the vegetable world. The most striking fea- 
ture in the Rafflesia is its enormous size; 
indeed it is the largest and most magnificent 
flower in the world. It is composed of five 
roundish leaves or petals, each a foot across, of 
a brick-red colour, but covered with numerous 
irregular yellowish-white swellings. The petals 
surround a large cup nearly a foot wide, the 
margin of which bears the stamens; and this 
cup is filled with a fleshy disc, the upper surface 
of which is everywhere covered with curved pro- 
jections, like miniature cows’ horns. The cup, 
when freed from its contents, would hold about 
twelve pints of water. The flower weighs fifteen 
pounds, It is very thick, the petals being from 
one to three-quarters of an inch in thicknéss, 
A flower of such dimensions and weighs might 
be expected to be a treasure to the perfumer; 
but, alas, its odour is exactly that of tainted 
beef! Dr. Arnold supposed that even the flies 
which swarmed over the flower when he dis- 
covered it were deceived by its smell, and were 
depositing their eggs in its thick disc, taking it 
for a piece of carrion! Another cause of wonder 


to the little band of explorers who discovered 
it was that they could find no leaves connected 
It sprang from a small, leafless, creep- 


with it. 





ing stem, about as thick as two fingers. Now, 
a plant without leaves is like an animal without 
a stomach; for the leaves are to the plant what 
the stomach is to the animal; they separate from 
the air the food needed for the growth of the 
plant. There are, however, strange plants 
which are actually leafless, making up for this 
want by using the leaves of others. Such plants 
are called parasites, because they feed on the 
nutritive juices of others. Thursting their roots 
into the living tissues of other plants instead of 
into the earth, they appropriate the prepared 
food of these plants, and at once apply it for 
their own purposes for the production of stem, 
flower, or fruit. The gigantic Rafflesia belongs 
to this class, Without a vestige of foliage, it 
rises at once from the long, slender stems of one 
of the wild vines of Sumatra — immense climb- 
ers, which are attached like cables to the largest 
trees of the forest. The buds push through the 
bark like little buttons, continuing to grow until 
they have the aspect of large closed cabbages, 
and in about three months after their first ap- 
pearance the flower expands. It remains but a 
short time in perfection, soon beginning to rot, 
leaving only the central disc, which becomes a 
large, rough fruit, filled with multitudes of 
small, simple seeds. World of Wonders. 


Cottection or MSS. anp Papers. — Tues- 
day night’s Gazette notifies the appointment 
of a Royal commission to make inquires into 
private and family collections of papers and 
manuscripts of public interest, to the end that 
such as are of historical or social value may be 
published. The noblemen and gentlemen thus 
nominated are— The Master of the Rolls, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Airlie, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord E. G. Fitzmaurice, Sir W. Stir- 
ling Maxwell, Dr. C. W. Russell, Dr. Dasent, 
and the Deputy Keeper of the Records (Mr. 
Duffus Hardy). Public Opinion. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON SLEEP. 
BY F. R. 8. 


LIvING beings, whether vegetable or an- 
imal, are distinguishable, amongst other 
attributes, from inorganic matter by a cer- 
tain periodicity in the changes which they 
undergo. Mere mineral matter, and other 
inorganic substances, it is true, undergo 
changes of an unmistakeable kind: they 
may assume new conditions by passing into 
a crystalline state, and two or more separ- 
ate elements may combine together, whilst 
compounds already in existence may be- 
come decomposed or resolved into their ele- 
mentary constituents ; but in these changes 
there is no periodicity or cycle observable. 
Very different phenomena, however, are 
presented when living beings belonging to 
either of the great kingdoms of nature are 
closely studied. The ordinary plant or tree, 
of course, has its definitely-recurring cycles 
of existence which are obvious to all —it 
puts forth buds, develops leaves, flowers, 
and produces seed. As we descend in the 
scale of vegetable life, and come to the 
more simple organisms, the amount of peri- 
odicity presented becomes less and less 
obvious, but is still manifested in some de- 
gree by all. And similarly, if we look to 
the animal world, we see the same recur- 
rence of definite changes in every member 
- of the series — obscurely enough still in the 
lowest represeniatives, though, as we as- 
cend in the scale, these changes soon become 
much more obvious and more numerous than 
they are found to be in plants. 

Now, as compared with animals, plants 
may be said to lead a mere passive exis- 
tence — not absolutely, but only by way of 
comparison, because really the life of every 
organic being is one of continuous change. 
The environment, as we may call it, or 


combination of physical conditions acting | 


upon the plant, continually tends to produce 
changes in its plastic and modifiable tissues ; 
and these, by virtue of their very plasticity, 
or tendency to undergo change, react in 
turn upon their environment. Thus, ac- 
cording to Herbert Spencer, the most gen- 
eralized statement it is possible to make 
concerning the phenomena of life as mani- 
fested in living beings, is to say, that Life 


is the continuous adaptation of internal to | lecular change. 
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collectively, and compare the phenomena 
which they present with those that are to 
be observed in plants, we are most struck 
with the outward manifestations of life in 
the form of movements of various kinds 
which animals exhibit. These differences 
between the members of the two great king- 
doms of organic nature may be accounted 
for in this way. 

In animals there is not only the mere or- 
ganic or vegetative life, such as we meet 
with in the plant, but another kind of man- 
ifestation is super-added, which is termed 
by way of distinction animal life, or the life 
of relation. Now, this animal life manifests 
itself most obviously by the movements of 
which we have been speaking, and their oc- 
currence depends upon the possession by 
animals of certain anatomical structures 
which do not exist in plants. These added 
structures which the animal does possess 
but the plant does not, are a nervous system 
and certain parts, such as muscles and 
bones, which are subservient to the pur- 
poses of locomotion; the whole together 
forming what are called the organs of rela- 
tion, or animal life, in contradistinction to 
the digestive, ey. vascular and other 
apparatuses which are organs of vegetative 
or organic life. Even in the highest ani- 
mals, however, at certain times — as during 
the period of sleep, the nature of which 
we are about to consider more fully — 
there presents itself only a mode of life 
which scarcely differs, except in the number 
and complexity of the phenomena taking 
place, from that which we meet with in 
plants; it js an almost purely vegetative 
existence. The essentials of such an exis- 
tence are, that the organism should assimi- 
late matter which is foreign to itself and 
should convert this into its own substance, 
by causing what is so assimilated to assume 
new molecular relations. Thus the organ- 
ism either grows, or at least compensates 
for the waste and disintegration of tissue 
which is ever going on within itself, and 
within the substance of all living beings. 
For it is by death alone that life is rendered 

ossible — that is to say, every single man- 
ifestation of power or action on the part of 
the organism, such as we call vital, is pos- 
sible only, and is immediately dependent 
upon, some coincident tissue-death, or mo- 
Thus the new matter as- 


external conditions. Still, this life of a| similated by aliving being may, if not ex- 


plant, as compared with that of an animal, 
we may speak of as a seemingly passive ex- 


| 
| 


cessive in quantity, be devoted only to mere 
nutritive restoration; whilst if there is an 


istence ; it exhibits none of the active and| excess, the surplus material goes to the 
apparently spontaneous movements which production of actual new tissue, and to in- 
are so characteristic of the majority of ani- crease of size — that is to say, growth takes 


mals. 


And when we consider the latter’ place. 


The sleeping animal therefore pre- 
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sents in the main only the phenomena of 
vegetable life: its organs of relation are in 
abeyance. Now, we may ask, what is the 
meaning and essential nature of these or- 
gans of relation? what functions or uses do 
they subserve? Or, in other words, what 
is the import and significance of those extra 
functions of animal life, of which the organs 
of relation are the instruments? In the 
simplest animals, no such thing as a nervous 
system exists, and these also agree in this, 
as well as in other important respects with 
plants. They do not possess many differ- 
ent organs; the substance of which their 
bodies is composed is more or less uniform 
in structure; and separated portions of 
these lowest animals are, like buds or slips 
from plants, capable of maintaining an in- 
dependent existence, and growing into or- 
anisms resembling those from which they 
ve beenderived. As differences of struc- 
ture arise in different parts of the body of 
higher organisms, a division and allotment 
likewise occurs of the various functions which 
have to be performed. Definite portions 
of the body are appropriated for the recep- 
tion and digestion of alimentary substances ; 
rudimentary circulatory organs for distrib- 
uting the nutritive juices are formed; cer- 
tain limited parts or organs are devoted to 
the purposes of respiration; whilst other 
parts of the body are more especially con- 
cerned in the production of cells destined 
for the reproduction of the species. When 
such specialization in the structure of differ- 
ent parts of the organism has taken place, 
we may be sure that a corresponding limi- 
tation of function or office also exists — so 
that one part of the body is no longer simi- 
lar to any other part of the body — and, as 
we might expect, a separated segment of 
such an animal is no longer capable of giv- 
ing rise to a new and perfect being. An- 
other result of this differentiation of struc- 
ture and corresponding localization of func- 
tion is, that some anatomical system seems 
required which shall tend to bind together 
the differently working parts of the animal, 
so as to ensure their harmonious action and 
adaptation to one another as parts of a sin- 
le organism. Such an anatomical system 
oes become developed, having functions 
of this kind. It is called the nervous sys- 
tem; and, throughout the animal series, it 
is found that just as the number of organs 
and parts possessed by the animal increases, 
so does the complexity of development of 
this nervous system increase. And, more 
and more obviously, as we rise in the ani- 
mal scale, it is found that the interdepen- 
dence uf the different parts of the animal 
becomes greater, so that an injury to a very 
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limited part of one of the higher organisms 
will frequently result in the death of the 
entire animal. So notably is this the case, 
that Coleridge actually made it the essence 
of his definition of life. ‘* Life,” according 
to him, ‘‘ is the tendency to individuation. 
And certainly this individuation, or mu- 
tual dependence of all parts of the organism 
upon one another, is in great part due to 
the development of the nervous system. So 
far, however, we have been alluding to 
those functions of the nervous system which 
may be said to have reference more espec- 
ially to the vegetative or organic life of ani- 
mo te and it may be well to state here that 
the nervous organs which perform these 
functions are to a certain extent distinct and 
independent —they constitute the gangli- 
onic or great sympathetic nervous system. 
But the brain and spinal cord constitute an- 
other great division of the nervous system, 
which gradually increases in importance in 
the higher animals as their functions of ani- 
mal life become more and more complex. 
These parts form the medium by means of 
which surrounding objects and physical 
agents reveal themselves to the organism, 
and enable it to react with the aid of its 
muscular and osseous structures in the way 
most appropriate for its own good. These 
functions of the nervous system, as an organ 
of relation, are brought into play through 
the development of sense organs, in connec- 
tion with an aggregation of cerebral nervous 
ganglia composing the brain; and their ae- 
tion involves the gradual building up of con- 
sciousness or sentiency. 

By such acquisitions, combined with the 
simultaneous development of organs of lo- 
comotion, the animal is enabled not only to 
take cognizance of the various phenomena 
of the external world, but it also acquires 
the power of reacting in a suitable manner, 
so as to pursue and court those influences or 
things which are agreeable, whilst it shuns 
others of a noxious or disagreeable nature. 

For the developed consciousness of a 
highly organized animal there is no rest in 
the waking state. Impressions are contin- 
ually pouring in through one or other sense- 
avenue, which stimulate and keep up trains 
of thought. So that if occasional periods 
of rest are desirable for all organs, it would 
only seem possible to bring this about in the 
case of the brain by some mechanism which 
should practically deaden the sensibility of 
the sensorium, or nerve centres, upon which 
stimuli, acting through the senses of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, or touch, impinge. In 
this way, consciousness would be for a time 
blotted out, and the function of thought 
held in abeyance. This, as I shall now at- 
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tempt more particularly to show, is the ob- 
ject and nature of the state of sleep. It is 
a condition due to the temporary and peri- 
odical inactivity of the most specialized por- 
tion of the nervous system, the brain; and 
the slumbering insensibility of this highest 
organ of animal life involves, as a conse- 
quence, a similar state of inactivity for the 
other organs of relation, whilst the functions 
of mere vegetative life are carried on in the 
usual way ; the heart beats, the lungs per- 
form their accustomed functions, and most 
of the glandular organs elaborate their se- 
cretions, as in the waking state. Thus, al- 
though it is usual to speak of the individual 
as sleeping, it is really only his or her brain 
and its immediate dependencies, the sense- 
organs, which sleep. It is for the brain 
alone that this special provision requires to 
be brought about — on account of the deli- 
cacy of its organization, and the subtle and 
peculiar nature of the functions which it per- 
forms. Consciousness itself must be dead- 
ened, if the organ of consciousness and 
thought is to obtain that rest which is nec- 
essary for the continuance of its functional 
activity. We do not mean to say that other 
parts of the body do not also share in the 
advantages which are to be derived from pe- 
riodical sleep. The voluntary muscles, for 
instance, must benefit by this period of rest, 
when nutritive repair may take place more 
effectually in those which have been espec- 
ially called into action during the previous 
day. But the various muscles, even durin 

our waking state, have also their periods of 
rest; we are not always engaged in muscu- 
lar exertions, and when so employed alter- 
nate demands are made upon different sets 
of muscles. So that periods of sleep are 
not so necessary for the restoration of vig- 
our to our voluntary muscular system. And 
even those purely organic functions, the 
continuance of which, depending upon the 
action of involuntary muscles, is necessary 
for the well-being of the individual, are in- 
termitting rather than strictly continuous. 
Thus the pulsations of the heart and the 
moyements of respiration seem continuous, 
but still there is even with them a periodi- 
city which is able to include, between the 
successive actions of these organs, distinct 
periods of rest. It can be easily computed 
that the diurnal aggregate of these periods 
of rest for the heart would amount to no less 
than six hours, and for the muscles con- 
cerned in respiration even a still longer 
period. Glands also have their periods of 
rest and activity during the waking state ; 
whilst for the brain, as we have before 
shown, the only possibility of repose, and 
anything like complete rest, is to be found 
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during sleep, when consciousness and 
thought are in abeyance. 

How, then, is this state of unconscious- 
ness induced? To enable the reader to un- 
derstand the reply which is to be given, a 
few other fundamental facts in physiology 
must be briefly given. 

The action, or what is called the func- 
tional activity of an organ depends upon its 
being maintained in a due state of nutrition ; 
for if the structure of an organ is defective, 
or spoiled, by virtue of a faulty nutrition, 
we can no more expect it toact in a proper 
manner than we can expect a watch to keep 
accurate time when its mechanical adjust- 
ments are either broken or out of gear. Or, 
to take an illustration which elucidates our 
present meaning better: just as no one 
would expect a steam-engine to continue in 
activity after the supply of coal had been 
stopped the combustion of which furnishes 
its motive power, so it could not be expec- 
ted that any organ of the body would con- 
tinue to perform its accustomed actions or 
functions after that which supplies its mo- 
tive power had been cut off. ‘Now, in the 
case of animal organs, the blood supplies 
the pabulum, which serves as fuel in enab- 
ling them to continue their functions, under 
the special guidance and control of one of 
them —the central nervous system. For, 
as we have before said, every action taking 
place in a living being is possible only by 
the death and molecular resolution of those 
portions of tissue-elements which occasion 
the vital manifestation ; and this great law 
of life involves the further necessity of con- 
stant and molecular nutritive repair, if the 
functional and structural integrity of the 
organs is to be maintained. The material 
for this repair is supplied by the blood, 
which is impelled by the contractions of the 
heart through a system of closed tubes ly- 
ing amongst the elements of almost every 
tissue of the body. These blood-vessels 
have muscular and contractile walls, and 
gradually diminish in size till they terminate 
in a dense network of capillary canals, hav- 
ing thin membranous walls, through which 
the nutritive juices are enabled to exude, 
so that they may be taken up by the tissue- 
elements amongst which the capillaries lie. 
It is now well known, also, that one of the 
most obvious duties of the great sympathetic 
system of nerves and ganglia (the nervous 
system of organic life) is to regulate the 
calibre of these contractile tubes, through 
which blood is conveyed to the various or- 
gans of the body. By the stimulation of 
certain parts of this nervous system of veg- 
etative or organic life, the vessels which re- 
ceive their nerves from the parts stimulated 
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may be seen to contract and notably dimin- 
ish in size ; whilst if the ganglionic nervous 
influence is cut off from these vessels, by 
section of the nervous trunks going to them, 
then, on the contrary, the same vessels are 
seen to dilate to a diameter even beyond 
that which is natural to them. By a mech- 
anism such as this, therefore, great differ- 
ences may be brought about inthe amount 
of blood sent to an organ, according to its 
varying degrees of functional actiyity at dif- 
ferent times, and its corresponding need of 
a greater or less supply of nutritive fluid 
to compensate for the molecular waste which 
it is undergoing. And it may be laid 
down, indeed, as a general rule that the 
more active the organ, the greater is the 
supply of blood which is sent to it— the 
quantity actually sent being regulated to a 
nicety by a most complex but marvellously 
adapted nervous mechanism. 

ow the state of Sleep, as we have 
before specified, is one which is char- 
acterized and produced by a more or 
less complete arrest of the functions of 
the brain, the organ presiding over the 
functions of animal life. How, then, is 
this arrest of function brought about? The 
answer most likely to suggest itself to any 
reader of this paper would probably be, — 
by a diminution in the amount of blood 
sent to the organ. But, curiously enough, 
it is only within the last ten years or so that 
physiologists have begun to entertain this 
view. It was formerly thought that the 
state of sleep depended upon a congested 
condition of the vessels of the brain; that 
is, upon their being more or less distended 
with blood, moving, however, with less 
rapidity than natural. This distension, 
with slow movement of the blood, would, 
it is true, be unfavourable to the functional 
activity of the organ; and then, in addi- 
tion, it was maintained that the pressure on 
the delicate brain-tissue produced by the 
distended vesse]s was in itself an even 
more powerful cause of sleep. On this 
theory it was-difficult and almost impossible 
to account for the production of the con- 
gestion, and there is reason to believe 
that the efficaciousness of pressure upon the 
brain pulp, in bringing about sleep, was 
maintained principally upon the influences 
of a false but supposed analogy existing 
between this normal physiological condi- 
tion, and certain states of disease which 
are especially characterized by the most 
profound unconsciousness, hese states 
are known by the names of Stupor and 
Coma, and it is perfectly true that they may 
be induced by undue pressure upon the 
brain, occasioned (for instance) by portions 
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of depressed and fractured skull; whilst it 
is also true that in other cases such states 
are accompanied by a very full and dis- 
tended condition of the vessels of the brain, 
with dark-coloured and more or less impure 
blood. But the fact that sleep is produced 
in quite a different way, rests principally 
upon the results of observation and experi- 
ment. Even Blumenbach, in the 9 of 
the last century, advocated the view that 
the proximate cause of sleep was a dim- 
inished flow of blood to the head, a view 
which he was led to entertain from observa- 
tions made upon a young man who had 
fractured his skull. Dendy, also, states 
that in 1821 there was a woman at Mont- 
pelier, who had lost part of her skull, so 
that the brain and its membranes were 
partly laid bare. ‘‘ When she was in deep 
sleep,” it is said, ‘‘ the brain remained mo- 
tionless beneath the crest of the cranial 
bones; when she was dreaming, it became 
somewhat elevated; and when she was 
awake, it was protruded through the fissure 
in the skull.” But, in 1860, Mr. Durham 
proved experimentally, that in certain 
animals during the state of sleep the vessels 
on the surface of the brain were notably 
smaller, and contained less blood, than 
when the same animals were awake. Dr. 
Hammond of New York, also, shortly after- 
wards, by somewhat similar experimental re- 
searches, was enabled to corroborate the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Durham. 
And now these observations, together with 
others of a somewhat similar nature, having 
gone so far to show that the brain contains 
notably less blood in its vessels during 
sleep, the doctrine may be said to be fairly 
established that a comparatively ansemic or 
bloodless state of the brain is the principal 
determining cause of sleep. We are thus 
left free to inquire— What is the actual 
cause of that diminution in the blood-supply 
which induces this state ? 

An interesting little book has recently 
been published by Mr. C. H. Moore (‘* On 
Going to Sleep”), in which he endeavours 
more especially to answer this last question. 
He insists, as we think very properly, upon 
the fact that the transition from a condition 
of wakefulness to one of sleep is really at 
the last an abrupt change of state, and 
therefore one which cannot be adequately 
accounted for by relying upon such general 
causes as weariness or fatigue of body and 
mind, All these, it is true, are powerful 
predisposing causes, but the immediate 
effective cause must be something more 
specific; and there are many reasons for 
believing that this is the discharge of a 
stimulating influence from certain ganglia 
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of the sympathetic system in the neck 
along those nerves which are distributed 
upon and regulate the calibre of the arte- 
ries that supply the brain. The effect of 
this — stimulus is to cause a diminu- 
tion in the calibre of those arteries, so that 
they carry to the brain a smaller quantity 
of blood — a quantity inadequate to main- 
tain the functional activity of the organ, 
and therefore leading to a state of uncon- 
sciousness, though perhaps sufficient to 
enable the nerve-elements to undergo that 
amount of nutritive molecular repair which 
shall fit them for the activity they may be 
called upon to display on the morrow. It 
seems probable that there is a kind of 
inverse relationship existing between the 
activities of those parts of the sympathetic 
nervous system which supply the cerebral 
arteries, and the cerebrum or brain itself — 
a kind of antagonism between the nervous 
— of organic and that of animal life. 

d it is perfectly consistent with other 
known physiological phenomena for us to 
imagine that in general, so long as we are 
awake, and the brain is in a condition of 
functional activity, an influence emanates 
from it along those nerve filaments by 
which it is in connexion with the cervical 
‘sympathetic ganglia, of a repressive, or, as 
physiologists would say, of an inhibitory 
nature. Although such a communication 
cannot be actually demonstrated, yet various 
reasons lead us to believe that it almost cer- 
tainly exists through the intermediation of 
fibres passing through the upper part of 
that elongated continuation of the brain 
known as the spinal cord. So long as this 
inhibitory stimulus streams down from the 
active brain above, the action of the cervi- 
cal sympathetic ganglia is restrained; but 
when after the fatigues of a day spent in 
more or less bodily and mental exertion, 
the vigour of the brain is diminished (as 
the relaxed or wandering attention testifies), 
then there comes a moment of abstraction, 
when the action of the brain is so slight 


that the inhibitory influence Ss 
from it is no longer capable of holding in 
check the sympathetic ganglia. These, set 


free from the cerebral influence, begin to 
discharge their accumulated force, so as to 
lead to a contraction of the cerebral arte- 
ries and a diminished supply of blood to the 
brain. This lowered supply of blood neces- 
sarily leads to a still further diminution of 
brain energy, and thus the freedom of the 
cardiac ganglia from cerebral control is 
rendered more perfect, and the condition 
of sleep the more sound, After hours of 
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repose, however, during which we must 
suppose nutritive repair has been taking 
place, the irritability of the nerve-cells in 
the brain has been restored to its maximum 
condition, so that they are now rendered 
capable of responding to such slight impres- 
sions through one or other of the sensory 
organs, as would have passed utterly unno- 
ticed soon after sleep had been induced. 
Now, some slight impression, whether of 
sight, sound, or touch, is capable of arous- 
ing the consciousness, and completely put- 
ting an end to that state of sleep which had 
for some time previously been gradually 
growing less and less sound. ‘The brain is 
again in activity, the sympathetic ganglia 
are once more subordinated, so that the 
cerebral arteries have redilated, and thus 
the supervention of the state of wakeful- 
ness is at the last more or less sudden and 
abrupt, just as we have seen that the final 
transition from the waking to the sleeping 
state was an abrupt one. The slight im- 
pression upon the reinvigorated sensorium 
must have exercised a paralyzing influence 
upon the cervical sympathetic ganglia suffi- 
cient to cause the redilation of the cerebral 
vessels, and its consequence a state of 
wakefulness. 

Space will not permit of our going into 
details concerning the state of sleep itself 
and the phenomena of dreaming. We-will 
only say that, from a consideration of many 
facts, it seems more than probable that cer- 
tain parts of the brain may sleep whilst 
others are awake, and that great variations 
in this respect take place during the total 
period of sleep; all these tending to show 
that the branches of the cerebral arteries 
have separate and smaller nerve-centres 
(all in connexion, however, with the great 
cervical ganglia), so that certain of the 
arterial branches may remain dilated, whilst 
others are in a state of contraction. 

We can only allude, also, to the different 
requirements of different individuals as 
regards their amount of sleep — differences 
dependent upon age, mental activity, and 
other circumstances ; and to the remarkable 
instances on record in which sleep has 
supervened in the most exceptional circum- 
stances — even as in the case of Damiens, 
in the midst of the most diabolical tortures 
on the rack. These anomalies are much 
more capable of explanation from a consid- 
eration of the theory of sleep which we 
have just been unfolding, than if we attempt 
to account for them by a reference to any 
of the views concerning this mysterious 
state which have hitherto been in vogue. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH.* 


Tue Apocryphal book which bears the 
name of one of the most remarkable persons 
mentioned in the Biblical record of the an- 
tediluvian world now exists only as a liter- 
ary curiosity, but it was recognized as.a 
source of instruction by the Christian Fa- 
thers, from the earliest period to that of St. 
Augustin, and it derives a sort of indirect 
canonical authority from the reference made 
to it in the general Epistle of St. Jude. 
By the Church, indeed, it was soon rejected, 
and some of its enemies went so far as to 
condemn the Epistle of St. Jude likewise. 
The general opinion seems, however, to 
have been that, if not canonical, it contained 
some good matter that could be profitably 
used. As for Tertullian, he received it in 
a spirit of lively faith which probably the 
author himself would scarcely have antici- 

ated. After St. Augustin the Book of 

noch fell into oblivion, its memory endur- 
ing longer among the Greeks than among 
the Latins, till at last all that was left of it 
for the Western world consisted of some 
Greek fragments cited by Georgius Syncel- 
lus, a learned monk of the eighth century, 
in his Chronographia, an historical work 
which, beginning with Adam, ends with 
Diocletian. When we state that the frag- 
ments preserved by Syncellus fill four octa- 
vo pages, whereas eighty are covered by the 
entire book, it will be seen that his legacy 
to posterity was not on a grand scale. How- 
ever, what he did leave, though it belongs 
to a portion of the Book which the best ed- 
itor bot whom presently) considers spurious, 
is of great use to critics of the next. Whether 
the work has been better preserved among 
the Jews seems to be a doubtful point, but 
at all events there is no Hebrew manuscript 
of it that has come to the knowledge of 
Gentile scholars. 

Rather less than a century ago, however, 
the position of the learned world with re- 
gard to the Book of Enoch was suddenly 
reversed. Even in the seventeenth century 
there was a notion that the lost treasure 
was, in some shape or other, to be found in 
Abyssinia, and in 1773 two original manu- 
scripts of the work (besides a copy) in the 
Ethiopian language were brought to Europe 
by the celebrated traveller J. Bruce, who 

resented one of them to the Library at 

aris, the other to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Other manuscripts have since ar- 
rived, and now the difficulty among scholars 
is occasioned by a suspicion that instead of 
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too little we have too much, and that a 
great deal of matter included in the Book 
of Enoch does not really belong to it. For 
a considerable time no use was made of the 
manuscripts, but they lay neglected in the 
libraries, and the first notice of their exis- 
tence afforded to the world.in general was 
a paper by M. de Sacy, which formed part 
of the Magasin encyclopédique published in 
the year VI. (1800), and which, in addition 
to the author’s remarks, contained some 
chapters of the Ethiopian text, translated 
into Latin. But the entire work was not 
made public till 1821, when an English 
translation by Dr. Laurence, the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, was published at Ox- 
ford. This translation, and the Latin ex- 
tracts of De Sacy, which were reprinted by 
Dr. Laurence, seem to have formed the ba- 
sis of the first part of a German translation 
by Dr. A. G. oe lily published in the 
year 1833, though for the second part, pub- 
lished in 1838, he used a Frankfort manu- 
script of the Ethiopian text. In the same 
year, 1838, Dr. Laurence published the 
Book in Ethiopian, on the authority of 
Bruce’s manuscripts, under the title Libri 
Enoch, versio Ethiopiea. In 1851 another 
Ethiopian version, after five manuscripts, | 
with the title Liber Henoch Afthiopice, was 
published by Dr. Dillmann at Leipzig. It 
may not be out of place to remark here that 
the modern Germans habitually prefix an 
‘*H” to the name of the antediluvian seer, 
the English form of which, ‘* Enoch,” is 
derived immediately from the Roman Vul- 
gate, which follows the Septuagint. In 
1853 a German translation of the Book by 
the same Dr. Dillmann was published at 
Leipzig, with an introduction, and a most 
ample exegetical comment, which in itself is 
a thesaurus of critical erudition; while, by 
way of appendix, the fragments preserved 
by Syncellus are given in the original Greek. 
This translation those of the learned world 
who are not disposed to study the Ethiopian 
tongue must accept as the genuine Enoch: 
and even those who are disposed to go to 
the fountain-head, and grapple with a lan- 
guage which is the most difficult and least 
grateful of the Semitic family, must at an 

rate regard it for some time with implicit 
faith, since Dr. Dillmann is the editor of the 
text with which they will have to compare 
it, and is, moreover, the author of the Ethi- 
opian Grammar (published at Leipzig in 
1857) with which they must commence their 
studies, for the old grammar of Ludolf now 
belongs to the past, that eminent Orientalist 
having died long before the discovery of the 
Ethiopian manuscript. Under any circum- 
stances we may predict that the name of 
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the Ethiopian scholars will never be legion. 
That great incentive to the study of a diffi- 
cult language, the hope of reading works in 
the original, is wanting in the case of Abys- 
sinian literature, since the Book of Enoch 
as found in Abyssinia is but a translation 
after all, and chiefly owes its value to the 
— that the original work is altogether 
ost. — 

Following the text of Dr. Dillmann we 
now proceed to give a summary description 
of the contents of the Book. ‘After a gen- 
eral introduction which introduces Enoch 
as a man whose eyes were opened by God 
and who was instructed by angels, the 
author at once proceeds to the history of 
the fall of the angels, briefly narrated in 
the sixth chapter of Genesis. Certain 
angels, sons of heaven, admiring the daugh- 
ters of men, and willing to become fathers 
of a human progeny, their chief, Semjaza, 
doubting their stability, and fearing that he 
will be the only sufferer through the trans- 
gression of many, binds them all by a com- 
mon oath, whereupon they descend, two 
hundred in number, to the summit of 
Mount Hermon. Each of them takes to 
himself a mortal wife, and the result of the 
unhallowed union is a race of giants, who 
starve mankind by their excessive voracity, 
and finally become cannibals. Moreover, 
the sinful angels, especially one whose 
name is Azazel (rendered ‘‘ Scapegoat ” in 
Leviticus xvi.), diffuse over the earth the 
arts of fabricating weapons, offensive and 
defensive, of painting the cheeks and eye- 
brows, and of fashioning meretricious orna- 
ments, adding instruction in sorcery and 
astrology. The human race, heavily op- 
pressed, lift their voices to heaven, and 
attract the attention of the four righteous 
angels, Michael, Gabriel, Surjan, Urjan 
(Uriel), who, perceiving the justice of the 
complaints, lay the piteous case before the 
Almighty, who at once sends Arsjalaljur 
ae to be another name for Uriel) to 

oah, the son of Lamech, to announce to 
him a deluge that will cover the whole 
earth, and warn him to escape with his chil- 
dren. Rufael or Raphael (supposed to be 
the same with Surjan) is enjoined to bind 
Azazel hand and foot, to throw him into a 
hollow made in the desert of Dudael (Ket- 
tle of God), and, laying sharp stones upon 
him, to cover him with darkness till the 
great day of judgment, when he is to be 
cast into the fiery pool. It is a special sin 
of Azazel that he has revealed to man the 
secrets of heaven, and Rufael is ordered 
to revivify the earth and proclaim that the 
whole human race shall not perish in conse- 
quence of that knowledge unlawfully com- 
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municated. To Gabriel is entrusted the 
destruction of the off-spring of the unholy 
alliance, the giants, who, in spite of the 
entreaties of their fathers, are to perish by 
the hands of each other. Michael has the 
charge of Semjaza and the rest of his asso- 
ciates, who, when they have beheld the 
slaughter of their sons, and also the de- 
struction of their mortal wives, are to be 
bound fast under the hills of the earth for 
seventy generations, and after the final 
judgment are to be cast into the fiery 
abyss, there to be tormented for ever. A 
general purification and restoration of the 
earth is then promised, with the assurance 
that it will not again be destroyed by a 
deluge. Enoch, who has long been hidden 
from man, occupied in holy converse with 
angels, now appears, being ordered by the 
angels to convey the message of Divine 
wrath to the transgressors. Proceeding to 
Azazel and the rest, he accordingly ex- 
ecutes his mission, but is so deeply moved 
by their contrition that, in compliance with 
their entreaties, he reduces to writing their 
etition for forgiveness, in order to present 
it to the Almighty. Having finished the 
etition he seats himself by the waters of 

an (the Upper Jordan) in Dan (or Lais), 
and falling asleep has a vision, the purport 
of which on waking he communicates to 
the suppliants whom he finds assembled 
deeply dejected in Ublesjael, a place sit- 
uated between Lebanon and Seneser. 
Their petition has been summarily rejected, 
but the vision which Enoch has seen affords 
him an opportunity of describing at length 
the glory of the Deity into whose presence 
he has been admitted, and the splendour of 
his habitation. On this occasion we learn 
that the bodies of the giants, after they 
have been slain, will decay, but that, as 
they derived their origin from above, they 
will remain as evil spirits on the earth, to 
work wickedness. We are afterwards told 
that, in addition to the crimes already men- 
tioned, the fallen angels introduced the 
worship of these demons; and thus we 
have the approximation to the doctrine of 
the early ieistion Fathers that the Gods 
of paganism were not mere human inven- 
tions, but demons, endued with certain 
supernatural powers. The reader, how- 
ever, is not to infer that the spirits of the 
departed giants are identical with the Sa- 
tanic host, and that consequently the writer 
of Enoch, by recording the transgression of 
Azazel and his colleagues, has post-dated 
the event, known as the ‘‘ Fall of Lucifer.” 
In a subsequent part of the Book we read 
of Satans who, appearing as agents of the 
Divine wrath, are clearly distinct from the 
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demons, and it is even mentioned, as an 
offence of the transgressing angels, that 
they became subject to Satan. The origin 
of these Satans does not appear in the 
Book, and it will be remarked that the Old 
Testament is equally silent on the subject. 
With the doom of the fallen angels — to 
whose story the fragments of Syncellus are 
confined —the historical portion of the 
Book terminates, and the reader, without 
preparation, suddenly comes upon the mar- 
vellous voyage of Enoch, accompanied by 
archangels through earth and the lower 
“heaven, till he reaches the confines of both. 
The voyage is twice described, on the 
second occasion more in detail than at first ; 
or perhaps we are to suppose that two jour- 
neys were actually performed. Here ends 
the first part of the Book, according to the 
division of Dr. Dillmann. 

In the second part the account of Enoch’s 
travels is resumed, but generally the objects 
seen greatly differ from those described in 
the first ; for whereas these belonged to a 
terrestrial region, the mysteries of the 
upper heaven, the angelic host and the 

essiah, are now revealed, earthly things, 
when mentioned, taking a subordinate posi- 
tion. This part falls into three parables 
(if we may use a somewhat inappropriate 
expression), of which the first extols the 

lory of heaven; the second exhibits the 

essiah; and the third shows the bliss of 
the righteous and the misery of the wicked 
in the Messiah’s kingdom. The second of 
these parables is theologically more impor- 
tant than any other portion of the book, 
inasmuch as it clearly sets forth the author’s 
conception of the Jewish Messiah, who is 
thus introduced : — 


Then I saw One, who had a head of days, and 
his head was white as woel; and by him was 
another, whose face was as the countenance of a 
man, and full of grace in his face, like one of 
the holy angels. And I asked one of the angels, 
who went with me and showed me every secret 
thing, concerning that Son of Man, who he was, 
and whence he was, and why he accompanied 
the Head of Days. And he answered me and 
said: —‘* This is the Son of Man, who has 
righteousness, in whom righteousness abides, 
and who reveals all the treasures of that which 
is concealed, because the Lord of Spirits has 
chosen him, and whose lot before the Lord of 
Spirits has surpassed all through uprightness 
unto eternity. And this Son of Man whom thou 
hast seen will raise up the kings and the mighty 
from their couches, and the powerful from their 
thrones; and he will loosen the reins of the pow- 
erful, and break to pieces the teeth of sinners.’’ 
— Chap. xlvi, 


Though the expression ‘* Head of Days ” 
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seems to denote no more than ‘aged 
head,” we retain it, on account of its resem- 
blance to the ‘* Ancient of days” of Daniel, 
the substance of whose revelation (chap. 
vii. 9-14) is here substantially repeated. 
The parallel to the rest of Daniel’s more 
elaborate description must be sought else- 
where; and, as the writer of Enoch here 
appears somewhat meagre, it is well to ob- 
serve that on occasion, when he has to de- 
scribe in detail the visions of heavenly 
glory, he can become more copious even 
than the author of the Apocalypse. 

Soon after the passage cited above comes 
another of singular importance : — 


In that place I saw a fountain of righteous- 
ness, which was inexhaustible; it was encircled 
by many springs of wisdom, and all the thirsty 
drank of them and were full of wisdom, and had 
their dwellings with the righteous and the holy 
and the elect. And in that hour that Son of 
Man was named before the Lord of Spirits, and 
his name before the Head of Days. And before 
the Sun and signs were created, before the stars 
of Heaven were made, his name was named in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits. He will be 
a staff to the righteous and the holy to lean upon 
and not fall, and he will be the light of peoples 
and the hope of those who are troubled at heart. 
All who dwell on earth will fall-down and wor- 
ship before him, and will extol and glorify and 
sing praises to the Lord of Spirits. And there- 
fore was he chosen and concealed in His presence 
before the world was created, and he will be 
before Him for ever. — C. xiviii. 


According to this passage the Messiah was 
not only named before the creation — that 
is, not only was his existence predetermined 
— but he actually existed from the first in 
the Divine presence, though not to be man- 
ifested before the appointed time. We 
have followed the precedent of Dr. Lau- 
rence in making use of the periphrasis ‘* in 
the presence,” as an ambiguity might be 
occasioned by too frequent an employment 
of the word ‘‘ before.” Dr. Dillmann sim- 
ply employs the preposition ‘‘ vor,” which 
we may fairly assume to be the equivalent 
of the ‘* mpé¢ (rdv Ocdv),” in the first verse 
of the Gospel of St. John, rendered in the 
Authorized Version ‘‘ with,” and in the Ro- 
man Vulgate ‘‘apud.” Although the Mes- 
siah is thus exalted above all creation, the 
author’s belief in his humanity is proved not 
only by his frequent repetition of the ex- 
pression ‘* Son of Man,” familiar to every 
reader of the New Testament, but by the 
use of the singular term ‘‘ Son of Woman,” 
which seems to have precisely the same sig- 
nification, and not to bear the special import 
of the ‘seed of the woman” in the third 
chapter of Genesis : — 
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Pain will seize the mighty of the earth, when 
they see the Son of Woman sitting on the throne 
of His glory.— Chap. lxii. 


In the day of the Messiah there will be a 
resurrection of the dead : — 


In those days the earth will give back what 
has been confided to it, and the kingdom of the 
dead will give back what has been confided to 
it, and Hell (7. e. Hades, Hebraic Sheol) will 
restore what it owns. And he (the Messiah) 
will select from among them the righteous and 
the holy, for the day is come when they are to 
be saved. And in those days the Elect will sit 
on His throne, and all the secrets of wisdom will 
flow from the thoughts of His mouth, for the 
aa = Spirits has given this to Him and glori- 

m. 


The Elect, specially so-called, is here, of 
course, the Messiah, but something like the 
indication of a general theory of predesti- 
nation is to be found in the Book. In a 
subsequent part Uriel shows Enoch the 
‘**heavenly tables” on which are recorded 
all the deeds of men that will take place on 
earth to the most remote generation. 

In the second, and more particularly in 
the third, parable, passages occur which re- 
fer, not to the coming kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, but rather to the Flood, the Fall of 
the Angels, already recorded, and the pres- 
ervation of Noah, who sometimes takes the 
place of Enoch as the privileged beholder 
of mysteries. 

The third part, which likewise belongs to 
the narrative of Enoch’s travels, contains a 
rude theory of the world, in which the vari- 
ations of the heavenly bodies are accounted 
for in a very primitive manner, and whieh 
may be regarded as an amplification of the 
portion of the travels narrated in the first 
part. This is the least theological portion 
ef the work, but it must be borne in mind 
that, from the point of view taken by our 
author, the boundaries between natural sci- 
ence and theology never appear very sharply 
defined. 

The fourth part consists of two visions 
seen by Enoch in his youth. One, which is 
very fully described, refers to the impend- 
ing judgment of the Flood; the other pre- 
sents a summary history of the Israelites, 
who are traced from our common progenitor 
Adam, and followed through all their days 
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of prosperity and tribulation to the estab- 
lishment of the Messiah’s kingdom. As the 
Book is ostensibly antediluvian, this history 
naturally takes the form of a prophecy, but 
critics, however they may differ from each 
other, are pretty sure to agree on this point, 
that the apparent revelation of the future is, 
in fact, an allegorical record of the past. 
The persons and nations whose fortunes are 
predicted are all represented as brute ani- 
mals, or as herdsmen to whom these are 
given in charge, though occasionally one of 
the animals assumes a human form. First, 
there is a white bull from whom proceeds a 
cow, and the issues of these are a black and 
red bull, of whom the former kills the lat- 
ter. The persons here indicated are, of 
course, Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel. 
Jacob is not a bull, like his progenitor, but 
a sheep, and the children of Israel remain 
sheep to the end, their oppressors being 
sometimes ferocious beasts, sometimes cruel 
herdsmen. The long and elaborate allegory 
which thus grows before us offers a wide 
field for debate, since the figures that ap- 
pear after the decease of Moses are not so 
readily to be traced to their historical pro- 
totypes as those which open the narrative, 
and there are sundry chronological indica- 
tions which, taken one with another, make 
up a very pretty puzzle. One curious fact 
may, however, be remarked — namely, that 
in the list of conspicuous persons, David is 
no extraordinary figure, and is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Solomon. 

The fifth part is supplementary to the 
rest. Enoch, as an affectionate parent, 
warns his family, and indeed the whole hu- 
man race, of the coming judgments, and ex- 
horts them to remain true to the right path, 
in the full hope of an ample reward when 
the kingdom of the Messiah is established. 
An awkward conclusion is made by an ac- 
count of the wonders that preceded the 
birth of Noah, with the prediction of the 
Deluge, and tlie future condition of the 
righteous and the wicked. 

It will be seen that we have confined our- 
selves to a description of the Book as it 
lies before us, without reference to the con- 
troversies that have arisen as to the date of 
its production. It would be impossible 
here to give any account of these without 
far exceeding the limits of a single article. 





A LOVELORN swain broke a wish-bone with his 
‘*heart’s queen,’’ somewhere up in New Hamp- 
shire. ‘‘ Neow, what do you wish, Sally? ”’ 
demanded Jonathan, with a tender grin of ex- 
pectation. ‘I wish I was handsome,”’ replied 








the damsel, —‘* handsome as— Queen Victo- 
ria!’? ‘*Jerusalem! what a wish,’’ replied 
Jonathan, ‘* when you’re handsome nuff neow! 
But I'll tell you what I wish—I wish you was 
locked in my arms and the key was lost! ’’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
TRICKS OF SPEECH AND MANNER. 


Tue vagaries of habit are a never-ending 
source of perplexed inquiry. How comes 
it that people fall into the queer habits, the 
tricks of speech and action, that distinguish 
them, often so disadvantageously, and di- 
vert attention at critical or wrong times 


from what they say and do to the manner: 


of their saying and doing it? There are 
people who, deliberately and through affec- 
tation, never let themselves alone; but we 
speak of those illustrators of the rapidity of 
the mind’s action adduced by Locke, who 
by custom have acquired some eccentric 
action or got the use of a by-word, and in 
almost every sentence pronounce words 
which, though taken notice of by others, 
they themselves neither hear nor observe. 
The most oppasite temperaments and de- 
grees of intelligence fall into these habits — 
the impatient and the apathetic, the stupid 
and the intellectual, the great and the insig- 
nificant. Is there any common link to ac- 
count for these awkwardnesses when we see 
them ? for awkward they always are. We 
are not now concerned with legitimate traits 
of manner or character. but with abnormal 
excrescences and developments. 

Without pretending to discover the rea- 
son for this exceptional deportment, some 
general distinctions are, we think, observa- 
ble; as, for instance, that, where thought 
is rapid, it is the body which is set in un- 
congenial motion — where slow, the tongue 
is the offender. The abstract thinker has 
not tricks of speech, but of action: some 
independent and inappropriate movement 
betrays the theorist; as though the body, 
indignant at being forgotten, were for set- 
ting up business on its own account. While 
the mind pursues its speculations, the body 
paces uneasily to and fro, fitfully and without 
purpose, guided by some under-current of 
volition entirely outside consciousness or 
control. A man of this stamp will walk 
miles in an argument, or unfolding an idea, 
and at the end be unaware that he has ever 
left his chair. In the apathetic and slug- 
gish temperament thought is accompanied 
by sedentary performances, twirling of 
thumbs —the conventional sign of Quaker 
stagnation — jerks, spasmodic quiverings 
or monotonous involuntary motions of knee 
and instep. Tricks of speech are surely 
not characteristic of vigorous thought in any 
form. The by-word is adopted as a stop- 
gap while reflection and memory drag. 
Facility and rapidity of utterance are very 
apt to slip into tricks. The mind cannot 
keep up with the tongue, which will not 
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willingly, and indeed cannot, arrest its flow 
till the Beguine idea come up. 

Though, of course, all tricks may be pro- 
nounced ill-bred, though the fine gentleman 
and lady are ieaapatie of them, and it is 
part of a polite education to subdue the de- 
meanour into graceful sympathy with every 
occasion, yet high rank offers some of the 
most marked and curious illustrations of the _ 
bad habits we speak of. Kings, especially 
sticklers for prerogative, are notable exam- 
ples of this. Walter Scott has given us 
the pene of James I., grotesque in his 
involuntary awkwardness, toddling, hitch- 
ing his chair, and fumbling his points and 
ribbons; and Peter Pindar made capital out 
of George III.’s well-known trick of sense- 
less iteration. As in the scene at Whit- 
bread’s where the King upon being informed 
that the dray horses eat grains as well as 
hay and corn, exclaims : — 

** Grains, grains,’’ said Majesty, ‘‘ to fill their 
crops? 
Grains, grains?.— that comes from hops — 
Yes; hops, hops, hops! ”’ 


And further, being reverently set right 
by the loyal brewer : — 


‘¢True,’’ said the cautious monarch, with a 


smile; 

*¢ From malt, malt, malt —I meant malt all the 
while.”’ 

‘* Yes,’ with the sweetest smile rejoined the 
brewer, 


** An’t pletse Your Majesty, you did, I’m sure! ’’ 
** Yes,’’ answered Majesty, with quick reply, 
**T did, I did, I did, I, I, I, 1’’— 


These are privileged eccentricities. Courts 
and courtiers only know them in royal and 
imperial personages. The exigencies of so- 
ciety are too pressing for lesser mortals. 
Tricks are un raceful tokens of freedom, 
whether from the trammels of careful rigid 
training or from the demands of the hour. 
An original mind —a genius — will scarcely 
be without some singular or inelegant badge 
of emancipation from custom; nor will the 
dreaming wool-gatherer. In both there is 
sure to be an absence of exact accord be- 
tween. body and spirit. We do not observe 
tricks where these are in perfect under- 
standing; where the outer frame is the at- 
tentive handmaid of a clear, but not too 
imperious or exacting intelligence ; where 
each may be said to be conscious of the 
other. Where the mind is present to the 
scene around it, is not tempted to reverie, 
does not occupy itself on ideas which out- 
step the capacity of tongue, eyes, and limbs 
to express after their fashion, there is pro- 





priety and often grace. The thinker and 
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philosopher on the one hand, and the ab- 
sent,.the slow, the dull on the other, are 
the natural victims of unreasonable move- 
ments, antics, set smiles, vacant irrelevant 
laughter, incoherent formule of words and 
unmeaning repetitions. In either case the 
body left to itself fills up gaps and vacuities 
by a pantomime of its own. 

Not that all tricks are ungraceful; they 
may be simply perplexing. Hazlitt, taking 
a walk with Coleridge on their first acquain- 
tance, observed that he continually crossed 
him on the way, shifting from one side of 
the footpath to the other. This at first 
struck him simply as an odd movement; 
afterwards he connected it with instability 
of purpose and involuntary change of prin- 
ciple. And in this way many tricks may 
be regarded as expressive. They are un- 
meaning for any present use, but a restless 
change of place or shifting from one leg to 
another, though betokening nothing to the 
i wae of the current topic, may indicate 

abitual vacillation or suspense of judgment ; 
while the frowning scowl we sometimes see 
on good people, or the glittering grin which 
some faces show, while neither me nor 
savage, from mere play of the muscles in 
the mind’s abstraction, may betray an un- 
dreamt-of cynicism. Certain it is, when- 
ever the face has an accidental ill trick of 
this sort, something sooner or later happens 
to account for it; that is, to any one on the 
watch for a reason. 

The worst of tricks is that they exaggerate 
themselves in excitement when emotion or 
tragedy demands grandeur of action. Then 
the grinner grins with an added fierceness 
of impropriety, the biter of his nails gnaws 
the quick with a more terrible avidity, the 
thrummer and hummer, if the disease take 
a musical turn, thrums and hums with most 
distracting pertinacity. And whenever it 
is important that a man shall seem his best, 
then they betray him into more notable ex- 
hibitions. The curl or the moustache is 
tugged at more unrelentingly than ever, 
the legs writhed into more curious contor- 
tions, or turned and scrutinized with a more 
absorbed attention. We have heard ofa 
preacher, accustomed in his cooler moments 
to fumble with his wristbands, who, in the 
pulpit, as he warmed to his subject and his 
ardour deepened, had a way of graduall 
baring his arms as far as linen and broad- 
cloth would let him, till the climax found 
them naked to the elbow, prepared as it 
were to fight his congregation for the cause 
his eloquence had advocated. 

Tricks of speech or action often charac- 
terize people who have risen into position 
or prominence by genius or good-fortune. 
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This probably arises from a consciousness, 
more or less dim and unacknowledged, of 
unfitness for a new sphere. These words 
or actions began as the shelter and resource 
of shyness, which must be doing something 
immaterial while thought hesitates. This 
is a state in which habit will spread deep 
roots; the familiar phrase Pn into the 
man’s very nature, and once firmly adopted 
is all but ineradicable. Wilkie had a trick 
of speech of this sort, which it is very im- 
probable would have haunted him if he had 
remained in Scotland, and followed some 
humble calling, ‘‘Do you know,” said 
Calcott to him, ‘‘ that every one complains 
of your continued rea-al-ly ?” ilkie 
mused a moment, looked at Calcott, and 
drawled out, ‘‘ Do they rea-al-ly?” ‘* You 
must leave it off.” ‘I will rea-al-ly.” 
‘* For Heaven’s sake don’t go on repeating 
it,” said Calcott, ‘‘for it annoys me.” 
Wilkie loooked, smiled, and in the most 
unconscious manner, said, ‘‘ Rea-al-ly!” 
In Wilkie’s case, whose tongue was not his 
instrument, this peculiarity, as showing a 
simple nature, is not unpleasant, We 
think of him more as a painter since his 
genius, thought, and recollection all went 
into his art. But people who are not gen- 
iuses sometimes become intolerable to sus- 
ceptible nerves from some unmeaning ex- 
pletive having grown to their tongue’s end 
as it were. And there is no phrase too fu- 
tile to serve for every conversational pur- 
pose, when a weak head and a shy embar- 
rassed manner have to make their way as 
they can amongst new people and scenes. 
ven a harmless trick is to be avoided 
and guarded against ; for, like snuff, it soon 
comes to be indispensable not only to com- 
fort but to efficiency. The modern Greek, 
we are told, is not — or was not — himself, 
without his string of beads to pass between 
his fingers, and Madame de Stael used to 
be provided by her friends with a sprig of 
myrtle to assist her eloquence. We now 
and then see the most curious performances 
carried on by the fingers, while the thoughts 
are intently engaged in an interesting topic. 
We have known a stick of sealing-wax 
gradually reduced to a thread in the course 
of a discussion by a man who could not talk 
without some vent for his activities, and the 
contents of a lady’s work-box cut into frag- 
ments in the course of converting her to his 
views. Whittling, the trick of the back- 
woodsman, so gigantic in its — and 
destructiveness, is a national characteristic 
st of unbounded hyperbole to the 
local wit and humourist. Scott in his au- 
tobiography tells a story against himself il- 
lustrating his. early perception of personal 
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oa. One boy was always above 
1im in the class, and, do what he would, he 
could not pass him, till, observing him al- 
ways fumbling at a lower button of his 
waistcoat as he answered a question, it oc- 
curred to him to cut it off on the sly. He 
watched with some anxiety for the result. 
The ruse answered only too well. When 
the boy was again questioned his fingers 
sought for the button; missing it, in his 
distress he looked down for it in vain. 

‘**He stood confounded,” said the peni- 
tent aggressor. ‘‘ I took his place, nor did 
he ever recover it, or suspect the author of 
his wrong.” This story, however, tells two 
ways. Doubtless some bodily habits estab- 
lish associations favourable to the memory, 
and quieting to irritability ; the mischief is 
that the mind becomes dependent, and is 
stranded when cut off from the old moor- 
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e twitchings which disturb some pleas- 
ant countenances with involuntary action 
may not be tricks, and therefore can only 
be hinted at. But the laugh which some 
persons indulge in must have been at some 
time under control, and is nothing else than 
a trick in its continuance beyond the occa- 
sion and singularity of intonation. Yet 
often such eccentricities are only outlets of 
an irrepressible originality, and perhaps 
there is not one of the friends or acquaint- 
ances we most value but has some distinc- 
tion of the sort, not good or graceful in it- 
self, but which becomes him, or at least is 
pleasant as lending colour and characteris- 
tic to what we admire and value. It isa 
token of unconsciousness, and, it may be, 
of simplicity. So long as people have strong 
points to our mind, we like them to have an 
assailable side — one open to amused com- 
ment and good-natured derision. It is 
probable that we, as a nation, are subject 
to these little disorders. Free gesticulation 
is an outlet for superfluous activities, and a 
ready utterance and facile verbiage are a 
similar preservative from tricks of the 
tongue. Healthful bodily exercise, a life 
of sober, steady labour, generally exempts 
from them among ourselves. People who 
are busy with their limbs all the day can 
rest them in quiet. They will be awkward 
when called to unaccustomed exertion, but 
will not be habitually eccentric in move- 
ment. It requires an amount of leisure and 
voluntary action to develop these singular- 
ities. he vacant opefi mouth, as much a 
trick as any other, belongs to no handicraft. 
It is seen in the girl who chooses to be idle 
mentally and bodily. The trick of impa- 
tience and impetuosity are observed where 
labour is not compulsory, however conge- 
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nial; in fact, tricks generally are an expres- 
sive, however ill — awkward, assertion of 
liberty of action, and begun in some exer- 
cise of independence, in however uncon- 
scious defiance of convention. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
[From The Spectator, 8 May.] 

Tue letter from the sober and thought- 
fal New York correspondent of the Daily 
News, printed last Tuesday, gives a com- 
plexion to the character of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech which renders it imperative on the 
friends of the North in England to make it 
quite clear in America what must be the in- 
evitable result of any kind of demand based 
on Mr. Sumner’s principle. In discussing 
his speech last week we were anxious to do 
full justice to the American no less than to 
the English side of the question, and gave 
our own view of the equity of the contro- 
versy. But we did not then seriously con- 
template even the possibility that America 
would take up practically the attitude 
which Mr. Sumner indicated as the only 
one she ought to take up, if the question 
were to be reopened at all. We had then 
no real fear that it ever would be reopened 
by America, if it could only be reopened in 
such a tone as that. But the New York 
correspondent of the Daily News, who is 
about the soberest as well as the most in- 
structed and intelligent Englishman in 
America, evidently entertains a different 
impression. He expressly states that in 
his opinion Mr. Sumner’s speech certainly 
conveys General Grant’s view as to ‘‘ what 
ought to be done,” which of course means a 
great deal more than as to the ideal atti- 
tude which ought to be assumed. ‘ After 
sifting the whole matter as much as one 
can, one may say that what will have to be 
done to effect a settlement is to offer an 
apology or some expression of regret for 
what has happened, as Canning did when 
the Leopard fired on the Chesapeake, and 
then boarded her and took away part of her 
crew. . . . . . It may not seem 
that the Alabama grief can be compared for 
a moment with the Chesapeake grief, but 
then you must remember that Americans 
being now very much stronger than they 
were then, will not stand as much, are, in 
short, much touchier.” ‘‘ Then, as to the 
amount of damages, it is evident that some- 
thing is expected and will be insisted on over 
and above payment for the ships actually de- 
stroyed, something, in short, by way of 
compensation for the ships driven from the 
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sea. Grant is reported to have said that 
he would consider the cost of carrying on 
the war for one year about the right 
amount for England to pay, and one hears 
the same thing in private conversations.” 
Now, such statements as these coming from 
such a quarter are about the most serious 
facts that we have had to consider in Eng- 
land since the Trenton affair. Let us, at 
all events, make it perfectly clear to the 
United States what is the maximum con- 
cession which the heartiest English friends 
of the North would ever think for a mo- 
‘ment of advising, — and what part of such 
demands as these would be resisted with 
the full, unanimous, and even indignant in- 
ergy of the whole English nation. 

We, for our parts, —and there is, we 
imagine, a considerable number of English- 
men who would go with us in this, though 
we can hardly venture to assert that Parlia- 
ment would give a majority to such a pro- 
posal even if made by the Government, — 
should not feel the slightest hesitation in 
expressing the most emphatic and frank re- 
gret for that miscarriage of our own law 
which led to the escape of the Alabama, 
and for any languor or failure of legal 
judgment which may have been shown (if 
any such languor or failure of legal judg- 
ment can be established), in not afterwards 
stopping her on the coast of Wales, or 
arresting her in our colonial ports. That 
was a miscarriage of law, and it was a mis- 
carriage doubtless more or less due to an 
unfortunate bias of feeling, an unfortunate 
partiality, on the part of the ruling classes 
of England, and it is on quite other 
grounds, grounds of general international 
policy (we say nothing about law, which is 
very doubtful), a precedent of evil omen, 
the repetition of which we ought heartily to 
deprecate and prevent. And having ad- 
mitted thus much, we should feel, of course, 
that we were bound to accept the logic of 
the situation, and pay for such part of the 
losses caused by this act of negligence (that 
is, as regards the individual depredations 
of the Diem herself) as could not’ be 
fairly ascribed to the negligence of the 
American Navy in watching for the Ala- 
bama, — or even, to stretch a point, for all 
the losses caused by that ship, but not for 
those of any of her consorts. With regard 
to the Alabama herself, the circumstances 
are notorious; that there is a strong case 
towards establishing negligence on our 

art, is patent to the whale country. That 
1s not so with regard to any of her consorts, 
but we should be quite willing to refer to 
equitable arbitration, whether in any or all 
of those cases the executive government 
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had been guilty of clear negligence, and to 
pay for the losses caused by them if that 
should be decided against us. We by no 
means say that the English Parliament 
would go so far as this. e are far from 
asserting as much as that. But we do say 
that there would be a very strong English 
party to oppose war, if peace or war de- 
pended only on our conceding as much as 
we have now spoken of, and that we should 
feel bound to protest against that terrible 
and immeasurable calamity with all our 
strength, if we could satisfy America by 
what seems to us, though a generous, still 
not an unreasonable concession. 

But this we will say, that there is not a 
arty, or the materials for a party, — bare- 
y, we should think, even a group of indi- 
viduals, — prepared to go beyond _ this. 
There is not the party or the ghost of a 
party that would as much as consider the 
question of apologizing for our recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the South. ‘There 
is not in all probability in any society of 
Englishmen, however Northern in feeling, 
even a man here and there who would hear 
of such a proposition as our paying as gen- 
eral damages any proportion, however small, 
of the cost of the American War, on the 
ground that by recognizing the South we 
gave substance and hope to the rebellion, 
or on any other ground which ingenious 
Senators may hereafter devise, without in- 
dignation ; or who would not at once advise 
war, with allits horrors, rather than submit 
to dictation so preposterous. We do not 
doubt, — we speak, as we need hardly say, 
without any private communication with 
Mr. Bright,—that Mr. Bright himself 
would resist such terms as Mr. Sumner pro- 
poses and General Grant is said to approve, 
with positive scorn, — that even he, a Qua- 
ker statesman, would rather keep silent than 
propose to avert war by any compromise 
so disgraceful. We believe that the people 
of the United States ought to know our 
true minds on this matter. We are sure 
that they can trust us at least for honesty, 
moderation, and a hearty sympathy with 
their great cause in the late civil war. And 
we tell them emphatically that no war ever 
entered upon by England would be more 
popular, more heartily waged, more tena- 
ciously prolonged, than a war to resist 
what we should regard as a piece of pure 
dictatorial arrogance on the part of the 
Union, adapted and intended either to hu- 
miliate England, or to acquire Canada, or 
for both purposes in one. If the United 
States wish for such a war, — which we sin- 
cerely and heartily disbelieve, — they have 
only to demand reparation on the general 
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principles of Mr. Sumner’s speech, and 


they would meet with a blank refusal, which | d 


they could not with dignity accept ; and the 
end could hardly be anything but war, and 
a war, moreover, in which England would 
be united as one man,—in which there 
would not be a dissentient party, hardly a 
dissentient voice. The United States ought 
at least to know this. Their statesmen, 
misled by the undoubted sympathy of a 
—_ majority of our people with the North, 
and by the disgust which the Southern pro- 
clivities of the middle and upper class ex- 
cited in the masses of the English people, 
may vainly imagine that rather than go to 
war England would submit to a great hu- 
miliation. That would be a perilous mis- 
take. Many ofus would think it no hu- 
miliation to admit frankly and deplore pub- 
licly the negligence of which the Govern- 
ment had been guilty, and to make any rep- 
aration in our power. But anything beyond 
this would be a public humiliation of our- 
selves where we feel no humility. We 
are responsible for the sins of our Govern- 
ment, — of which, however, no section of 
our people believes the early and not prem- 
ature acknowledgment of the belligerent 
rights of the South to have been one. We 
are no more responsible for the sins of in- 
dividuals amongst our people than are the 
United States for those who have sympa- 
thized with and egged on the Fenian move- 
ment. And before we could be com- 
pelled to admit what no fragment of the 
people believes to be true, and to act upon 
the admission, the resources of an empire, 
probably now as rich as America because 
unexhausted by any recent conflict, much 
more concentrated, far readier for a great 
struggle than the United States, nearly if 
not quite as populous, and containing a 
much larger class suitable for the Army and 
Navy without draining away the springs of 
wealth than the United States, would have 
to be used and exhausted, — with what re- 
sult neither party would be wise in attempt- 
ing to predict. A huger and more fearful 
calamity to the world at large it is impossi- 
ble to conceive than such a war, — except 
the calamity, which would be greater still, 
of the loss of self-respect and the respect of 
other nations which would be involved in 
such an event as any mean submission on 
the part of England to an act of vulgar and 
ostentatious intimidation by another power. 
We do not write this because we in the least 
believe that the United States mean war, but 
only because we do believe that there is 
as false an opinion prevalent in America 
as to what might be extorted from us by a 
threatening diplomacy, as there was in 
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England nine years ago as to what Southern 

iaeneny of very much the same kind could 
extort from the North. It is important that 
this error of American opinion should be 
rectified, or it may lead the President into 
steps from which he cannot draw back with- 
out a loss of self-respect to America, and 
the inevitable issue of which therefore 
would be the most fearful event of our cen- 
tury, —a fierce and prolonged war, waged 
not for a principle, between races of equal 
power, and of the same blood, language, 
and religion. 


[Hrom The Saturday Review, 8 May.] 

Tue menacing language of Mr. SUMNER, 
who is unanimously accepted as the expo- 
nent of American policy, renders it neces- 
sary calmly to consider the contingency of 
a rupture with the United States. The 
apparently capricious change of feeling and 
language which has taken place within a 
few months indicates the adoption of a 
definite policy, which at first took even the 
Republican party by surprise. In the early 
part of the present year, the more mod- 
erate American journals proved with irre- 
sistible cogency of argument that the rejec- 
tion of Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s treaty 
ought in consistency to be followed by war, 
or, in other words, that it logically involved 
an absurd and impossible consequence. 
The same writers, having perhaps more 
fully understood the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment, now give their full adhesion to 
Mr. Sumner’s hostile manifesto, and 
assume that the new incumbent of the Eng- 
lish mission will be instructed to withdraw 
or disavow the friendly assurance of his 

redecessor. It is even possible that Mr. 
Morey will demand, in accordance with 
Mr. SuMNeEr’s programme, a degrading 
apology, and the payment of three hundred 
millions sterling of damages; but even 
American diplomacy is incapable of offering 
similar affronts to a foreign Government 
without some ulterior purpose. NAPOLEON 
was in the habit, when his preparations for 
an invasion were completed, of preferring 
some extravagant demand for the mere 
object of provoking a refusal. Mr. Mor- 
Ley will certainly not ask for a sum equal 
to three or four years’ revenue of the 
United Kingdom with any serious expecta- 
tion that Lord CLarEeNpon will even dis- 
cuss his proposal. Mr. SuMNER carefully 
abstained from any intimation that the most 
abject submission to insult and plunder 
would secure a final reconciliation. When 
the tribute had been paid, and the national 
honour had been indelibly stained, the same 
or another Senate might unanimously repu- 
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diate the imaginary treaty foreshadowed 
by Mr. SuMNER. litigant who lays his 
damages at an enormous amount generally 
looks not so much to the probable verdict, 
as to the chance of frightening his adver- 
sary into a compromise, relating perhaps to 
some matter which is wholly unconnected 
with the ostensible dispute. The crime of 
rofanity seems remote from the title to a 
reehold, and yet it was on the charge of 
blaspheming Gop and the King that AnaB 
sought to obtain possession of Nasoru’s 
vineyard. Not two hirelings, but twenty 
millions of false witnesses, themselves for 
the most part speaking under a delusion, 
are ready to swear that the Proclamation 
of Neutrality was a breach of friendship 
and of international law. The prosecutor 
or plaintiff, as in ancient times, claims to 
be judge in his own cause, and hopes to 
decree to himself possession of the coveted 
vineyard on the other side of Niagara. If 
Nasortu had confessed his alleged crime, 
and if he had offered to pay a fine of 
innumerable shekels of silver, he would 
have been not less summarily subjected to 
expropriation. 
he power of the United States to inflict 
exceptional injury on England begins and 
ends with Canada and the West Indian col- 
onies. The islands would probably be 
defensible, though in some instances they 
might be exposed to danger; and perhaps 
it might not be impossible to hold Nova 
Scotia. Vancouver’s Island and British 
Columbia are within easy reach of San 
Francisco, which will in a few weeks be 
connected with the Atlantic ports by rail- 
road. It would be impossible to offer any 
resistance on the Pacific seaboard; and the 
only question as to the principal part of the 
Dominion would relate to the disposition 
of the colonists themselves. If their un- 
doubted repugnance to annexation were 
strong enough to induce them to defend 
their independence with vigour, it would 
be the plain duty of England to devote all 
her resources to their aid. It is true that 
a population of four millions, supported 
by all the available force which could be 
detached from England, must ultimately 
succumb to the unscrupulous efforts of an 
enemy numbering five-and-thirty millions ; 
but it is doubtful whether the American peo- 
ple would persist in a profligate enterprise 
when it became fully evident that success 
was only to be attained by conquest. In 


the war with the Southern Confederacy the 
national conscience was satisfied at first 
with the duty of preserving national unity, 


and afterwards with the nrg nee of the 
negroes; but an invasion of © 


anada must 
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be consciously undertaken in the exclusive 
pursuit of revenge and ambition. Ameri- 
can statesmen would probably sooner or 
later reflect on the inconveniences of hav- 
ing an injured and disaffected race at the 
Northern as well as the Southern extremity 
of the Federal territories. It is impossible 
to form a confident judgment beforehand 
either of Canadian resolution or of Ameri- 
can policy. It is only certain that aggres- 
sion on English rights will be neither cost- 
less nor bloodless, unless indeed the charac- 
ter of the nation has rapidly degenerated 
with the change in the spirit of its institu- 
tions. It has not been generally found that 
democracy, with all its defects, has tended 
to spiritless repudiation of burdensome 
rights and duties. In such a quarrel there 
will be no moral uncertainty, as the agres- 
sor will be wholly and wilfully in the 
wrong. Mr. SuMNER’s ungenerous quota- 
tions from the speeches of Mr. CospEn, 
Mr. Bricut, and Mr. Forster imply an 
erroneous belief that ardent sympathy with 
America involves disloyalty to England. 
He will be disappointed if he hopes that, 
should he force on a war, he will be aided 
by a disaffected faction. 

It is scarcely a consolation that the forced 
sacrifice of Canada would involve no mate- 
rial loss. All classes of politicians have 
long since made up their minds to concede 
the independence of British America when- 
ever it should be desired by the colonists 
themselves. Separation would involve the 
right to join the United States: at pleasure, 
although the Canadians themelves have 
hitherto deprecated annexation. It is not 
impossible that in course of time their 
objections might be overcome, and Eng- 
lishmen have no real interest in prevent- 
ing or retarding the union of the whole 
North American continent into a single 
Republic. That a greater diversity of 
institutions would be more advantageous to 
intellectual and moral progress is a theo- 
retical doctrine which may be supported and 
opposed by many plausible arguments. 

he inhabitants of the various regions of 
the West are primarily concerned in the 
determination of the controversy. The 
formation of four or five States of the 
Union to the North of the great Lakes 
would entail no injury on England, if it 
were not attended with insult. If it is pro- 
posed as the alternative of a white sheet, 
of a halter, and of the payment of a fabu- 
lous penalty, it only remains to defend at 
all hazards the national honour. A demand 
which would be favourably received, if it 
were preferred by the colonists, becomes 
an outrage on the part of an intruder. If, 
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however, the Canadians declined to concur 
in the maintenance of Imperial rights, it 
would only remain to acquiesce in a morti- 
fying necessity. 

To the ordinary evils of war both parties 
would be pone liable, except that the 
larger mercantile marine of England would 
offer a larger prize to hostile cruisers. As 
no third country can compete in maritime 
enterprise with England and the United 
States, the relative position of both coun- 
tries to one another and to the rest of the 
world would be resumed when the war was 
over. Mr. SumNer’s adherents probably 
hope to excite an insurrection in Ireland, 
and they may congratulate themselves that 
scrupulous good faith prevented England 
from precipitating the conflict when the 
success of a more formidable rebellion in 
America might have been easily insured. 
A civil war in Ireland would be a grievous 
evil; but rebellion would be perhaps more 
sternly repressed when it was promoted by 
a foreign enemy who could give it little 
effectual aid. An American army in Ire- 
land would be more disadvantageously 

laced than an English army in Canada, and 
its destruction and capture would only 
involve a question of time and of expense. 
The pleasure with which Americans would 
regard a great increase of the English Na- 
tional Debt would be tempered by the 
accumulation of an equal burden of their 
own, probably at double the rate of inter- 
est. After a time the war would come to 
an end, leaving both parties injured and 
exasperated, although Englishmen would 
not follow the American example after 1783 
and after 1815, by instilling into successive 
generations the duty of cultivating national 
animosity. It may perhaps seem prema- 
ture to anticipate hostile enterprises which 
have not yet been formally announced. It 
would certainly not be expedient to engage 
in a long discussion of painful and uncer- 
tain contingencies; but it may be as well 
that the people of the United States should 
understand that English patience, unex- 
hausted by any amount of vituperation, 
has its limits where language passes into 
action. If the impending danger is to be 
noticed at all, there would be little advan- 
tage in substituting fanciful risks for the 
a ae object which must be contemplated 

y those who may wish to force on a quar- 
rel. Mr. SumMNER, who is not the less a 
man of great ability because he shows him- 
self the implacable enemy of England, can- 
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documents, will be altered into the demand 
of territorial cession, which has already 
been started by Mr. CuHanpieR. The 
coarser demagogues who were lately cla- 
mouring for a recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba have, since the delivery of 
Mr. SumNER’s speech, suspended their 
demands, with the impudent avowal of their 
unwillingness to weaken by inconsistency 
the argument against England. It is possi- 
ble that the unaccountable outcry for ven- 
geance may subside as suddenly as it has 
arisen, but there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that it is stimulated for a practical 
purpose. The cynical injustice of a Power 
which will within fifty years be the greatest 
in the world suggests regret rather than 
surprise. 


[From The Economist, 1 May.] 

Mr. SUMNER — for whose character and 
political aims we feel the sincerest respect 
—has made a speech embodying, by the 
common consent of Americans, the general 
grounds on which the Alabama Convention 
was rejected by the Senate of the United 
States,— a speech which it becomes there- 
fore the duty of all English politicians to 
read with care and attention. Such care and 
attention, we can honestly say that we have 
really given, to Mr. Sumner’s authoritative 
exposé of the views of the Senate of the United 
States, but we rise from it with only one 
clear convietion—that in this matter at 
least the Senate of the United States have 
not acted like men of business; that they 
have assigned but one intelligible reason 
for not accepting this Convention — but one 
reason, that is, which at all bears upon the 
course they have taken, though they seem 
to have many reasons (and some we will not 
deny to be good ones) fer believing that this 
Convention if concluded and carried out 
would not have cancelled the sense of griev- 
ance which the United States cannot but en- 
tertain towards England for her conduct 
during the recent war. The one reason 
which Mr. Sumner does assign for rejecting 
the Convention is, that it includes only the 
claims of individuals in consequence of the 
losses sustained through the depredations 
of the Alabama and her sister cruisers ; that 
it does not include what he considers the 
enormous national loss of the United States 
through the prolongation of the war, due to 
the success of those cruisers. As far as we 
understand Mr. Sumner, he thinks that 
about half the total expense of the war, in 


not be suspected of having really hoped to | addition to the losses of individuals from the 


extort a confession of error and a payment 
of half the cost of the civil war. His 
speech, if it is translated into diplomatic 
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suppresgion of the American carrying trade 
and the buaning of their ships, ought to be 
laid at the doors of England, as the natural 
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result of the moral support and encourage- 
ment which the ‘bullion gained in this 
country. Instead therefore of a convention, 
which might have saddled us with a pay- 
ment of a million or two for destroyed 
ships, Mr. Sumner thinks the ‘‘ equity of 
the case ” required a convention under which 
the Government of the United States might 
have put in a claim for 200,000,0007 sterling 
(say) at avery moderate estimate, in addi- 
tion to all the private shipowner’s claims. 
Doubtless if Mr. Sumner really believes that 
moral support was of such advantage, he 
might manage to divide the whole remain- 
ing debt of his country between England 
and France — whose liability he never al- 
ludes to from ——— to end,— or if there 
were anything over he might suggest a 
large claim on the democratic party in the 
North for the aid and comfort given to 
rebels — which was indeed we take it of 
vastly more real consequence than any help 
they got either here or in France. But we 
cannot regard this part of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech as serious. He knows in his own 
heart, as well as we do, that the war would 
not have been shortened a single month by 
the operations of these trumpery cruisers. 
As for the acknowledgment of the belliger- 
ency of the South, on the enormity of which 
he, like Mr. Seward, lays such amusing 
stress, no tribunal of arbitration could have 
had a doubt but that so far from lengthen- 
ing the war it was a step without which the 
war would probably have been much longer 
than it was. The naval blockade of the 
Southern ports was the most efficient by far 
of all the secondary instruments for reduc- 
ing the South (and especially its belliger- 
ency at sea, as distinguished from that on 
land, since Mr. Sumner lays an important 
stress on the distinction) and the neutrality 
proclamation, the ships bound for the closed 
ports could not have been stopped on the 
ocean, and the blockade of those ports would 
have been ae yay | inefficient. If the 
only reason why Mr. Sumner advised the 
United States’ Senate to reject the Conven- 
tion was that it made no provision for de- 
manding damages on a vast scale on the 

art of the American Government for an 
indefinite prolongation of the war due to 
our recognition of the belligerency of the 
South (of course on the very wild supposi- 
tion that that had been determined by the 
arbitrator chosen to be a breach of the in- 
ternational law), he must perfectiy well 
know it to bean absurd one. He could not, 
we suppose, ask an award of damages on 
the ground that a part of the House of Com- 
mons sympathized with the South — which is 
what we suspect he really means; and as 
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for any pecuniary damage due to question- 
able acts of our Government, he knows as 
well as we do that the only issue which any 
competent authority would even look at was 
the question whether we were or were not 
liable for our negligence in permitting the 
escape of one or more of the cruisers. 

But the unfortunate truth is that Mr. 
Sumner’s speech is not really a speech 
against the Convention at all. On the score 
of indefinite national damages he cannot be 
and is not serious. He knows well we 
would not entertain so unreasonable a pro- 
posal for a moment, and that no conven- 
tion is, or ever will be, possible which 
should empower the United States to apply 
for a large proportion of the whole expense 
of the war on the ground that we broke in- 
ternational law by acknowledging the bel- 
ligerency of the South and permitting the 
escape of the Alabama. We might just ‘as 
well apply to the United States for a sum 
sufficient to establish the Catholic Church 
in Ireland on the ground that it had _per- 
mitted the Fenians to escape to Ireland and 
disorganize society there. No sober man 
means these kinds of things. Mr. Sumner 
puts them in to disguise the real drift of his 
speech, which would otherwise have been 
too obviously without any bearing on the 
practical step he was advising. What Mr. 
Sumner’s speech really means from begin- 
ning to end is simply this: —‘* We are so 
incensed against what you did as a. nation 
and as a Government, whether it were le- 
gal or illegal, that we can’t permit any dry 
argument as to its legality at all, for with 
regard to that we might be defeated; and 
we could not tolerate anything that would 
seem to put you more in the right, and 
make our position seem less rational than it 
is.” That is Mr. Sumner’s real drift, and 
it is because his speech clearly means that 
that it has pleased the whole American peo- 
ple. The truth is that the mere suggestion 
of a form of arbitration, with an elaborate 
argument as to our legal right to do what 
we did, jars the nerves of the Americans 
beyond endurance. They know that the 
upper stratum of English society was thor- 
oughly unfriendly and ungenerous in its es- 
timate of their position, and that the Gov- 
ernment was more or less hampered in its 
action both by this fact and by the undeni- 
able sympathy of our then Prime Minister 
(Lord Palmerston) with the same view. The 
anger which this attitude of the English na- 
tion then caused has been unfortunately re- 
vived by Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s unfortu- 
nate effusions of admiration for English- 
men and English institutions, and hence 
they have come to feel, not that the appro- 
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bation of the Alabama Convention on our 
part is a considerable concession of English 
dignity, and a triumph for their national 
power and their diplomatic skill, — which 
to us seems the natural view, — but rather 
that to submit to plead against us at all on 
equal terms before an arbitrator, to submit 
even as much as that we have a case to 

lead, is a great descent on their parts. 
They, would rather lose all the advantages 
of the Convention than consent to reason 
with us as to any legal defence for what we 
have done ; a legal defence might seem like 
a moral defence, and in that case our suc~- 
cess would be a double humiliation. They 
would rather wrap themselves in the cloa 
of offended dignity and leave us to suffer, 
— probably they over-estimate the suffering, 
— from the fear that if ever we are involved 
in war again, America will return upon us 
our own play, and so obtain redress, or at 
least revenge. 

We believe this to be the real state of 
mind indicated in Mr. Sumner’s speech. In- 
deed he indicates it clearly enough when he 
complains that no apology of England for 
her wrong-doing is affixed to the Conven- 
tion as we have affixed to former conven- 
tions, when we have admitted our own 
wrong-doing beforehand. To which we 
might reply, how apologize for what is to be 
sub judice, for what may prove to be legal in- 
nocence ? The Convention was never in- 
tended to appreciate and heal sentimental 
wrongs on either side of the Atlantic. It was 
a convention for determining what legal obli- 
gations were due on either side and for sat- 
isfying them. But this reply is not really to 
Mr. Sumner’s point, because Mr. Sumner 
entirely ignores the legal doubts to be re- 
solved, and insists that we are absolutely out 
of Court; that we have no case to plead; 
that we are rather insulting America afresh 
by asking for a fair hearing, when we ought 
clearly to begin by admitting our guilt and 
submit to arbitration only as to the question 
of damages. If we had paid a few millions 
into Court with a humble apology, then 
Mr. Sumner might have been satisfied to 
admit a convention to decide whether those 
few millions were or were not enough; 
whether they ought or ought not to be made 
— millions. But nothing short of that 
would satisfy the demands of his speech. It 
seems to us, we confess, a womanish speech, 
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the object of which was to determine wheth- 
er law had been infringed by considerations 
directed to prove that, whether it had been 
infringed or not, feelings had been griev- 
ously injured. 

It seems to us that after this reception of 
our overtures the time has come when 
Great Britain will act most wisely in letting 
this matter alone, and leaving the United 
States to make the next move if they wish. 
The time for an impartial discussion of our 
legal liabilities cannot be come when a body 
of men of business so acute as the senators 
of the United States act in this weakly, sus- 
ceptible, and sentimental fashion. And 
when it is come we shall know from their 
own mouths that it is so. Doubtless we 
must remain in that terrible uncertainty, on 
the awful nature of which the United States 
seem to plume themselves, whether when 
next we get into a war we may not have 
Alabamas swarming out of American ports, 
or worse still, an American foe to meet in 
Canada in addition to the European foe. 
We do not at all dispute that such a pros- 
pect is unpleasant; but we do clearly see 
that we shall not in the least avert it by 
hurrying negotiations or evincing any re- 
luctance to wait. We are not by any means 
proud of the part the English middle-classes 
played during the American civil war. It 
was no doubt somewhat of an ignorant and 
a jealous and anungenerous part. But this 
is not the point at issue. e believe that 
our Government — with the exception at 
least of one very doubtful case — were sin- 
cerely and scrupulously neutral; and this 
is the only thing for which our Government 
is still responsible. We have done what we 
could to make concessions which -might 
clear up this one doubtful point. We have 
been repelled with very unreasonable and 
almost unintelligible disgust. It is the turn 
of the United States next. Whatever risks 
we may run in leaving the matter unsettled, 
they are no greater than we have often run 
before, and less than would result from un- 
dignified anxiety to bring matters to a con- 
clusion. The fault of the misunderstanding 
now lies at the door of the Government of 
the United States, and as soon as it is aware 
of this we shall be as ready as ever to take 
the matter up with candour and good tem- 
per. Till then we hope our Foreign Office 
will have the-good sense to act on Lord 


mixing up matters of feeling with matters, Melbourne’s policy of ‘‘Can’t you let it 
of law, and inveighing against a convention, | alone? ” 
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A LETTER FROM MR. F. W. NEWMAN. 


Tue London Star of May 11 publishes 
the following from Mr. F. W. Newman: 


Sm: Iam privately informed that Ameri- 
cans in this country desire to know what I 
think of Mr. Sumner’s recent speech. In- 
deed, the very hostile feeling which I lament 
to hear it has aroused in this country among 
those who were the best friends of the 
United States during the war does seem to 
me a reason for writing. May I hope that 
your columns will not be too full to admit 
my letter ? 

First, as to what Mr. Sumner means, and 
in what spirit he spoke. I find in his 
speech nothing new — nothing in principle 
which was not already in his great speech of 
Sept. 10, 1863, on ‘‘ Our Foreign Rela- 
tions.” Of the two speeches, that was the 
more excited and exciting. He evidently 
was still apprehending that we might enter 
into war against the North voluntarily ; 
besides the danger of the pirate ships ren- 
dering war between us inevitable. I then 
justified Mr. Sumner’s tone, as well as his 
arguments, as in the interest of peace. 
Cicero, in reproving the violent language 
of Roman tribunes, says that, after all, it 
must be confessed, it tended to make the 
national struggles less dangerous ; for when 
the people found that their official protector 
would speak up for them, they felt that they 
need not take matters into their own hands. 
So, the evils which the United States were 
suffering from England being felt in wounds 
and blood, and death and impoverishment, 
no dissimulation on the part of American 
statesmen could do anything but exasper- 
ate; and it tended to soothe them, when 
men like Charles Sumner showed to Eng- 
land her injurious conduct and her sin. I 
hold this to be nearly true now, but less 
intensely ; I regret that it has been forced 
on Mr. Sumner to repeat, somewhat less 
vividly, the same bitter complaints. But I 
cannot see in his speech any menace of war, 
direct or indirect, or anything to denote 
that he does not look on the thought as hor- 
rible, and as an utterly absurd remedy for 
the past. In the close, he says: ‘‘ I know 
it is sometimes said that war between us 
must come sooner or later.» I do not be- 
lieve it. But if (you say) it must come, 
let it be later; and then I am sure it will 
never come. Meanwhile, good men must 
unite to make it impossible.” I am told 
that an English newspaper, which was 
strongly with President Lincoln during the 
war, 





comments on this’ to the effect:| deeds of their Government. 
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‘‘ Well, then, if we find that war must be, 
let it be at once, and let us have done with 
it.” 

Mr. Sumner discerns that the treaty 
— up so hastily by Mr. Reverdy 
ohnson would make exasperation chronic 
and intractable; for it would stop the 
mouths of American diplomatists against 
further demand or complaint, and it would 
not give redress for any wrong but the 
smallest part of what was endured. There- 
fore, it would leave a permanent sore in 
the public, a permanent topic for agitators 
who have not the responsibilities’ of states- 
men. That the treaty has been rejected in 
the Senate by 54 to 1 ought to show Eng- 
lishmen how entirely Mr. R. Johnson has 
failed to represent the national feeling; 
and every fact connected with his conduct 
here shows that he represented the South, 
not the North. He was very candid; it 
was our fault if we did not understand his 
tendencies. Mr. Sumner quotes testimony 
that the Confederate loan went up from 
zero to 10 as soon as it was ascertained 
that the treaty was signed, it being be- 
lieved that the words will cover the demands 
of those British subjects who have suffered 
loss by lending to Mr. Jefferson Davis. 
It does not seem to show in us much cool- 
ness of judgment to treat as a menace of 
war the decisive rejection of a treaty thus 
procured by a President, and Secretary, 
and ambassador, whose interests and senti- 
ments are not those of the North, which 
suffered from our fostering of its malignant 
enemy —the enemy of justice, freedom, 

and civilization. 

But there is a matter-of-fact which Mr. 
Sumner neglects —a fact which, I suppose, 
few know. I only learned it last year from 
the report of the Paris Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference of 1867. In it is printed an elab- 
orate memoir of the Hon. John Jay on 
emancipation in the United States, which is 
an historical review. It states (p. 102) 
that in April, 1861, the Secretary of State 
(Mr. Seward) advised the American minis- 
ters in Europe —and European Cabinets 
hastened to accept the assurance — that the 
President, so far from rejecting, willingly 
accepted the doctrine *‘that the Federal 
Government could not reduce the seceding 
States to obedience by conquest,” which 
was promptly responded to by proclamations 
endowing the slave power with belligerent 
rights at sea, &. That our government 
acted very wrongly I believe, as deeply 
perhaps as Mr. Sumner. We must suffer 
for the misdeeds of our government. But 
so must the Americans suffer for the mis- 
Friends of 
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freedom and right in our Cabinet were 
aap op by Mr. Seward’s despatch. If 

e told them that the President willingly 
admitted that he had no right to conquer 
the South, how could they deny that when 
he tried to do it the South had a right to 
resist him? Well may Mr. Seward now 
wish to close the discussion, if to open it 
will fix upon him the chief blame of that 
recognition of belligerency which Mr. Sum- 
ner justly treats as the primal cause of mis- 
chief. 

Mr. Sumner, alas! has plenty to say 
against us’: but unless the Hon. John Jay 
misquotes the despatch, I no longer see 
how a reasonable man could expect a gov- 
ernment constituted like ours, and accus- 
tomed to technical routine, not to declare 
the combatants equal, when the President 
had volunteered to tell them that he be- 
lieved that he had no right of coercion. 
The American people at last, step by step, 
brought their Government round to a sense 
of its duty and dignity, says the Hon. John 
Jay. Well, so did our people, happily, at 
last, bring our government round. , + don 
sity taught Mr. Lincoln, and a sense of 
danger taught Lord Palmerston, a lesson. 
Mr. Sumner also unavailingly asks for ex- 
pressions of regret and contrition. With- 
out a total change of men in power, such 
expressions could not be sincere. Surely 
Mr. Sumner cannot desire hypocritical 
words. Are we once more to show our- 
selves a very excitable nation, on discover- 
ing that an ambassador who was always in 
heart and policy with the South has not 
negotiated according to the desires and 
sentiment of the North? I hope better 
things. 


F. W. Newman, Clifton, Bristol. 


From The Saturday Review. 
A JOURNEY ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA.* 


M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a re- 
cent journey from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, through the whole breadth of Peru and 
Brazil, is a work which must be seen in 
order to be appreciated. It is impossible 
by mere analysis or description of their 
contents to do justice to the two handsome, 
not to say sumptuous, volumes which tran- 
scend even what we are accustomed to con- 


* Voyage a travers l’ Amerique du Sud, de l’ Ocean 
Pacifique al’ Ocean Atlantique. Par Paul Marcoy. 


Tilustré de 626 vues, types et paysages, par E. Riou, 
et accompagné de 20 cartes, gravées sur les dessins 
a5 ate. 


2 tom. in-fol. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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sider the normal standard of a Parisian 
ceuvre de luxe. Almost every page brings 
before the eye some illustration of the rich 
scenery of the tropics or some character- 
istic type of native physique or manners, 
executed in M. Riou’s highest style from 
the writer’s sketches, or engraved directly 
from M. Marcoy’s own drawings. The let- 
terpress, enhanced by paper of the finest 
tone, forms a triumph of typographical 
taste and skill. We would, however, by 
no means be understood to point to M. 
Marcoy’s Journey across South America as 
simply an ornament for the drawing-room. 
It is no mere album of the gorgeous land- 
scapes, or of the singular native models, 
of Brazil or Peru. The author, while 
keenly alive to all that is picturesque in 
nature or piquant in humanity, and gifted 
with the artist’s power to set each and all 
in their most striking phases before the 
reader’s eye, shows himself no less compe- 
tent as an observer of all that appeals to 
the reason and arrests the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the traveller. We find him careful, 
while delineating the bold outline or daz- 
zling summit of the Cordillera, or catching 
the wild grace of the semi-savage of the 
Pampas, to note and generalize the geo- 
graphical or geological phenomena of those 
varied regions, as well as to store up and 
reduce to system the facts, whether of ob- 
servation or of popular tradition, bearing 
upon the condition, the origin, or the his- 
tory of their multiform population. The 
result of his ardent and philosophical pur- 
suit of knowledge and adventure is to en- 
rich our literature with a mass of matter 
imperfectly, if at all, accessible heretofore, 
embodied too in a form suited in a peculiar 
degree to attract and even fascinate every 
reader who is susceptible of the impressions 
of art. 

Few countries are less known to the or- 
dinary public than the rich regions of the 
Southern continent of the New World 
stretching from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Humboldt’s bold and scientific 
researches have been the chief means of 
bringing within our reach what little we 
know of the physical marvels or the mine 
of ethnological study which those vast 
tracts are capable of yielding up. The his- 
torical problems which underlie the quaint 
traditions or the mysterious monuments of 
the land await much of their solution, after 
all that we owe to the magnificent work of 
Lord Kingsborough and M. Dupaix, or 
after all the labours of comparative philol- 
ogists or students of ethnology like Blu- 
menbach and Pritchard. Since the time 
when the strange and mystic civilization of 
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the Incas struck the lively imagination of 
Cortes and his fellow pioneers, not much 
has been done to lift the veil which hides 
the source of that most singular of races, 
and to refer them by their relations of 
blood and speech to their proper place in 
the comparative genealogy of nations. We 
welcome, therefore, whatever means of in- 
formation can be added to our slender 
stock, whether by the studies of philolo- 
gists or by the personal observations of 
travellers as energetic and intelligent as the 
writer before us. 

In no other portion of the globe perhaps 
is the contrast more strongly marked be- 
tween the artificial habits and modes of life 
imported from Europe and the primitive 
manners of the children of the soil. In 
Peru, Chili, or Brazil, the traveller has 
only to pass the city gates to find himself 
in contact with Indian tribes as rude or 
quaint in aspect, customs, or belief as those 
which greeted the gaze of Cortes or Piz- 
arro. It is chiefly with the aboriginal pop- 
ulation that M. Marcoy seems to have felt 
sympathy, and it is with a feeling of relief 
that he passes from the flimsy convention- 
alities, the tasteless fashions, or the coarse 
orgies of the capital, to the free and pictur- 
esque life of the Pampa, and the teeming 
banks of the Amazon. Landing from Liv- 
erpool at Islay, the port of Arequipa, he 
gives us a rapid but graphic sketch of that 
chief city of the earthquake zone, anticipat- 
ing by a year or so the terrible visitation 
which has since left its permanent impres- 
sion upon the whole length of the South 
Pacific seaboard. A striking evidence of 
the action of this element of fear upon the 
popular mind is seen in the curious proces- 
sion of nuestro Senor de los temblores, which 
forms one of our author’s most dramatic 
pictures of Peruvian life. On Easter Mon- 
day, the great image of Our Lord of the 
Earthquakes makes its tour of the capital, 
among a frenzied throng of ten thousand 
struggling devotees. This lifelike ancient 
effigy, originally sent by Charles V. in a 
caravel from Cadiz, has never had its prim- 
itive colours retouched by a profane brush. 
The gigantic crucifix of which it forms the 
principal figure is made of a huge block of 
oak. Time, dust, the combined smoke of 
incense and candles, and the irreverent 
handling of the monks, haye turned the 
brilliant flesh tints to a dirty red. The 


blood with which the idol is liberally be- 
spattered from head to foot has assumed 
the hue and texture of bitumen, relieved 
with patches like those of a panther’s coat. 
In place of the usual waist-cloth, a kind of 
petticoat of coloured silk is tied by a sash 
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round the body, and descends to the knee. 
Hair of prodigious length and thickness, of 
a — black, which once adorned the head 
of a sinner of that city, brought by unex- 
ampled orgies to an early tomb, floats from 
the Redeemer’s. temples in wild locks, 
blown about by the wind. This exuberant 
chevulure was presented to the cathedral 
Chapter, as an expiatory offering, by the 
father of this Magdalen, an intendant of 
police well known to the author. The 
strange emblem is borne upon a platform 
upon the shoulders of thirty cholos, ragged 
and shoeless Indians. Invisible springs 
give its members an incessantly trembling 
motion. Wax torches in numbers burn 
around it, and bunches of flowers are flung 
by women in its face. Thousands crowd 
for the honour of supporting or even touch- 
ing the sacred burden. The bearers are 
hustled, beaten, their hair wrenched from 
their heads, but stoutly they battle for the 
privilege which is to bring them ten years’ 
remission of sins. Other images precede 
the crowning glory of the day — the Holy 
Mother, in court dress of amazing cum- 
brousness and splendour, and wearing a 
golden crown, a gigantic ruff, and a vast 
jewelled fan; San Josef, bearing the insig- 
nia of his craft; San Cristoval, bearded and 
filleted with Assyrian pomp, carrying a 
lofty palm; San Benito, whom the crowd 
receive rather coldly, taking the reverend 
Abbé to have sprung in a straight line from 
Ham, the son of Noah. First in order is 
seen San Blas, the patron saint of the chief 
faubourg of the town, in aspect and cos- 
tume a precise facsimile of the traditional 
Richard III. of our stage. A winged angel 
holds a parasol of pink silk over the saint’s 
head. Aftertwo hours’ circuit of the city 
the heated and panting concourse reaches 
once more the cathedral gates : — 


Le Christ des tremblements est resté seul dans 
le parvis, entouré de dix mille Indiens qui l’in- 
terpellent dans l’idiome local. — Ow vas-tu? lui 
crie-t-on de tous cotes; reste avec nous ; n’aban- 
donne pas tes enfants! Les porteurs de la liti- 
ére impriment un movement de gauche a droite, 
et vice versa, a l’image, qui semble répondre 
aux fidéles par une négative. — Ingrat! Dieu 
sans entrailles! reprend la foule en pleurant a 
chaudes larmes; tu vas donc nous quitter jusqu’a 
Van prochain?— L’image du Christ fait un 
signe affirmatif.— Eh bien, va-t’-en! hurle 
d’une seule voix l’immense cohue La _ porte 
centrale s’est ouverte 4 demi. Les porteurs de 
l'image vont se glisser par l’entre-baillure, mais 
la foule s’attache 4 eux et la grande porte est 
fermée de nouveau. Aprés quelques minutes 
de cette étrange lutte, cette méme porte se 
rouvre 4 deux battants, et la litiére du Christ, 
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ussée par un flot furieux de tétes humaines, 
isparait dans l’église. Le désespoir de la foule 
éclate alors en crescendo final, les femmes jettent 
des cris aigus et tiraillent leur chevelure, les 
hommes hurlent et déchirent leur vétements; 
les enfants, effrayés par la douleur de leurs pa- 
rents, piaillent d’une fagon lamentable, et les 
chiens, renchérissant sur le tapage, aboient avec 
fureur. 





From Arequipa to Cuzco the traveller’s 
route lies over the lofty passes and glaciers 
of the Andes, of which an impressive pano- 
rama is given by our artist. Striking near 
this point the head waters of the Amazon, 
he followed downwards the course of that 
mightiest of rivers to its outfall into the 
Atlantic. In the terrible drifts and storms 
of the Sierra Nevada the traveller meets with 
but rare and rude halting posts, such as the 
lonely hut we see figured at Huallata. Often 
his sole refuge lies in the rude but solidly- 
wrought tombs of the old Aymaras. The 
history of this early race offers an interest- 
ing, though in many respects a vague and 
indecisive, chapter in the ethnology of the 
Western continent. When the Children of 
the Sun came to establish themselves in 
Peru, they found the great Aymara race in 
possession of the wide plateau which extends 
from Lampa to the confines of the Desagua- 
dero, comprising, under the name of Collas, 
the region of the Punas to the east of the 
Western Andes. This district, some ninety 
leagues in length by thirty in breadth, 
showed here and there temples and other 
monuments of an advanced civilization more 
or less in decay. The then existing Ayma- 
ra inhabitants assigned these to a very 
early date, and to the Collahua race from 
whom they themselves claimed to have 
sprung. This race, which came from a dis- 
tant source north of Peru, and spread over 
the high plateaux of the interior, left the 
trace of their name in the existing coast 
town of Callao. Together with the secret 
of hieroglyphic painting, they brought with 
them a singular cosmological legend. Be- 
fore the present sun, four other luminaries 
in succession gave light to the firmament. 
The first of these suns was extinguished by 
an inundation, the second by an earthquake, 
the third by a general conflagration, and 
the fourth by a hurricane in which all living 
forms perished. Total darkness next en- 
veloped the world for twenty-five years. 
In the midst of this universal night a man 
and a woman were created, for whose be- 


hoof the great Master kindled the fifth sun, 


which had already been formed a thousand 
years. The system of cosmogony based 
upon this curious fiction was common to 
the Toltecs, the Cicimecs, the Nahuatlucs, 
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the Acolhus, the Tlastlecs, and the Aztecs, 
who in the early centuries of our era occu- 
pied New Spain. These tribes in turn 
traced back their religion, their architec- 
ture, and their customs, including the pe- 
culiar method of noting dates by their Qui- 
us or variously coloured threads, to the 
Imecs and Xicalanques, two powerful 
races of immense antiquity. Driven out by 
the Incas, the Aymaras dispersed, partly 
towards the Pacific, where they mingled 
with the fish-eating tribes of the coast, 
a, into the vast sierras of the interior. 
wo hundred thousand of these aborigines 
are computed to survive at this day, to- 
wards the Bolivo-Peruvian frontier and the 
seven departments of Upper Peru. The 
great ossuary or burial plains of the Ayma- 
ras, the discovery of which M. Marcoy 
claims for his party, lies four leagues south- 
east of Islay, in the centre of the zone 
of trachytic ashes which extends from that 
art of the entrance of the valley of Tambo. 
he mummies are found in groups huddled 
together in their pyramidal tomb of rock, 
the knees touching the chin, and the head 
exposed. The head is flattened in the man- 
ner usual with all these tribes, and this is 
to be depended upon as a distinctive mark 
of their common origin. In most of these 
huacas ears of maize have been discovered, 
together with traces of chicha, the popular 
liquor distilled from the same cereal, at the 
bottom of the rude jars of clay lying by the 
side of the corpse. In tombs of the Incasic 
period, greater art of construction is appar- 
ent. ases of terra cotta, bizarre, yet 
highly artistic in form, are met with in abun- 
dance. The architecture, which is well il- 
lustrated in M. Marcoy’s pages, passes 
from the rude cyclopean layers of an early 
date to the regular courses of squarely 
wrought masonry. Sketches of such tem- 
ples as have survived the pillage of three 
centuries, as well as of the curious fortress- 
es, sometimes ¢ircular in shape, sometimes 
suggestive of Egyptian types of structure, 
give a clear idea of the state of the arts in 
reference to worship and warfare in the 
palmy days of the Incas. It is deeply in- 
teresting to see still facing each other in the 
streets of Cuzco the massive but irregular 
stonework of an age of prehistoric antiqui- 
ty, and the trim but monotonous lines of the 
mason of to-day. To the artistic eye of our 
traveller the heterogeneous group of domes 
and spires, intersected by long straight 
avenues and vistas, presents in a quaint 
panorama ‘‘ the old capital of Manca Capac 
revised, corrected, and augmented, but lit- 
tle embellished, by Francisco Pizarro.” 





M. Marcoy’s stay at the capital of Peru 
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gave him an opportunity not only for the 
study of the geological features of the coun- 
try and the varieties of its native types, but 
also for the pursuit of researches into the 
anthropology and early conditions of life 
belonging to these regions. His treatment 
of these important problems will be found 
deeply suggestive, as well as marked with 
careful and critical erudition. Are we to 
consider the American race autochthonic, 
with Morton, Blumenbach, and Pritchard, 
or can we hope to connect its origin with 
the better-known races of other continents ? 
Our author’s convictions favour the hypoth- 
esis of two fixed primordial types, both 
however of foreign introduction. The 
early geographical connexion of the two 
continents, or the easy passage by the way 
of Behring’s Straits, renders any amount of 
immigration from the East readily intelli- 
gible. Whether we call it indigenous or not, 
the earliest and simplest of these types ex- 
hibits unmistakeable analogies with an Af- 
rican variety of the Mongol type of Asia, 
the other a no less marked resemblance 
with the Irano-Arian type. In the former 
we trace the colonizing and stationary, in 
the latter the civilizing and progressive, 
element of the American population. Not 
only in their architecture :.nd their religion, 
but in the physical peculiarities of their 
race, the earliest of these colonists betray 
a singular affinity with the Misraites (Chil- 
dren of the Sun) upon the banks of the 
Nile. Hieroglyphics and the pictorial arts 
are equally seen among them, and the pap- 
yrus (maguey) is naturalized among the 
flats of the Amazon. In addition to the 
red race of the earliest age, both tradition 
and historic records point to a fair and 
bearded variety, the naumo type, of Indo- 
Tranian blood and speech. Quezalcoalt, 
the first legislator of the Aztecs, and Boc- 
hica, founder of the civilization of Cundin- 
amarca, were both of the oriental type. 
The ancient Mexican sculptures of Ten- 
ochtitlan and of Culhuacan, with those of 
Tiahuanacu in Upper Peru, represent beard- 
ed personages clothed in the ample and 
flowing robes of the people of the East. It 
is beyond doubt to an origin of this twofold 
kind, and to one in either case of a remote 
antiquity, rather than to a mythical Scandi- 
navian infusion from Iceland or Greenland 
in the twelfth century of our era, suggested 
by Rafn, that we are to assign the first tra- 
ces of human life upon the Western conti- 
nent. Still less can we venture to defer the 


period to so recent a date as that of the dis- 
covery of North Amerita by Reif, son of 
Eric the Red, 1005 a. p., which has been 
connected by some theorists with the ap- 
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pearance of the first Inca (1040-42). We 
may pass by the still bolder hypothesis 
which recognizes in the long and flowing 
robes of the Mexican sculptures the surplice 
or albe of missionary priests despatched 
from Ireland. With the reign of the Inca’s 
we come to the confines of trustworthy his- 
tory, but to the present day the presence of 
the twofold elements we have spoken of is 
manifest upon the surface of the popular 
life. The facts collected by M. Marcoy 
form valuable materials for the ethnologist, 
while the student of comparative philology 
will find much to interest and instruct him 
in the lists of words brought together by 
him from the principal Indian dialects. 
These features of the book confer upon it a 
scientific value far beyond that which we 
are wont to attach to narratives of travel. 
We close M. Marcoy’s handsome volumes 
with a grateful sense of what he has been 
at so much pains and cost to set before the 
public. Our regret at parting with him is 
enhanced by the reflection that the bulk and 
expense of the work must restrict to a com- 
paratively scanty number of readers a full 
share of the intellectual and artistic treat 
which we have so much enjoyed ourselves. 


From The Atheneum. 
CROMWELL AND THE JEWS.* 


On a dark December day, three hundred 
and four years ago, a body of men assem- 
bled in the long gallery of Whitehall to dis- 
cuss the darkest topic on which the wit of 
Roundhead trooper and Puritan divine had 
ever been rae Cromwell sat in the 
chair of state. Below him were the Lord 
Chief Baron, the Lord Chief Justice Glynn, 
Lord Mayor Draper, Sheriff Thompson, 
and a host of preachers — Dr. Owen, Dr. 
Goodwin, Mr. Cradock, and others, then 
known to City madams and Whitehall beau- 
ties as the most popular preachers of their 
time. Well-worn Bibles lay before them 
on the board of green cloth; old monkish 
chronicles, old Acts of Parliament, old Court 
records, were also heaped about. The 
tomes had been searched for evidence; the 
best lawyers had been employed to state the 
case, and the Talmudists had been consulted 
as to facts. The purpose of the meeting 
was to deduce from the ee Scrip- 
tures, from the ancient Jewish writings, and 
from the actual statues of this realm, the 


* To his Highnesse the Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
Humble Address of Manasseh ben Israel, in behalfe 
of the Jewish Nation, 1655. (Trubner & Co.) 
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duty of English statesmen, living in a right- 
eous commonwealth, towards the People of 
God. 

The subject had been brought before 
Cromwell in a striking way. A learned 
Dutch Jew, called Manasseh ben Israel, 
had come over from Amsterdam to lay the 
cause of his people before the Council; and 
the Lord Protector, even in the stress of his 
great schemes, took up the tale, and sum- 
moned his big men of the law and divinity 
to debate the matter in his own presence. 

In those days no Jew could openly live 
and trade in England. Now and then a 
Jew came over into the land; came over as 
a courtly physician, a princely traveller, or 
a wealthy goldsmith; but in order to evade 
the law, and deceive the mob, he had to put 
on a foreign air, and pass as either an Arab, 
an Italian, or a Portuguese. Spain herself 
had not whipped the holy race with sharper 
thongs than the island which once had been 
their happiest home. 

No one knows when the Jews first came 
into England. They were here before the 
Norman Conquest. They were here when 
Hengist landed. It is probable that they 
were here before Caesar came. Some wri- 
ters derive the name of Britain from a He- 
brew word: from Barat-anach, tin island, 
which would be very ingenious if either Ba- 
rat meant tin, or anach island. When the 
Romans land, we get onsafer ground. One 
of the edicts of Augustus speaks of the Jews 
in Britain. One of the Roman bricks dug 
up in Mark Lane has the story of Samson 
and the Foxes stamped upon it. Bede 
mentions the Jews in connexion with the 
great controversy on the tonsure. Egbert 
forbade the Saxon Christians to attend Jew- 
ish feasts; a fact which implies not only 
that we had synagogues and ceremonials in 
England, but that a friendly intercourse 
then existed between the native Christians 
and the native Jews. In the Crowland 
Abbey records there is an entry which 
proves — if the record itself be genuine — 
that Jews could hold land, and that they 
were in the habit of endowing monks and 
nuns with some part of their wealth. 

The first storm of persecution struck them 
when the Pagan Danes deflowered the island. 
Canute was not their friend. Some say he 
drove them from the country; and this is a 
legend which-the Jews accept as true. It 
is hardly likely that all were sent away; 
but those who stayed behind were treated 
in a new and cruel spirit. The Jews were 
no longer free. They lost their right to 
hold land. They could no longer appeal to 
the courts of law. We hear no more of 
Christians going into the synagogues, and 
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of Hebrews leaving money to the convents. 
All the springs of charity were sealed. 
Only under the name of ‘‘ King’s men,” and 
very nearly in the position of slaves, were 
a few wealthy and useful families permitted 
to hold their ground. ‘‘ The Jew, and all 
that he has, belong to the king,” runs the 
law of Edward the Confessor,— a law which 
was certainly not a dead letter in the suc- 
ceeding times. 

The Jews made very slight progress in 
England until the Norman baron, with his 
strong arm and greedy maw, invited the 
rich traders and tiremen of that race from 
France. Crowds of Jews now settled in 
Stamford and in York; afterwards they 
came to Oxford and London; and during 
the first golden period of their return they 
oceupied and enriched these cities by art 
and trade. In London they dwelt in two 
several places ; both of which localities were 
determined by the fact of Jews being con- 
sidered as ‘* the King’s men,’ — not as or- 
dinary citizens,— free of the ordinary law. 
One of their quarters lay in the City proper, 
the quarter off Cheapside, in which stood 
the ancient London Palace. This quarter 
was called from them the Jewry. They 
clustered about the old palace, because they 
were ‘‘the King’s men,” and found their 
only protection under the palace walls. 
The second-quarter, which lay beyond the 
City towards the east, was also a royal 
quarter, being close to the king’s Tower, a 
part of London over which the Mayor and 
Aldermen had only a limited right of sway. 
When the prince was weak, the Jews fled 
into the Tower, which was sometimes 
crowded with Jews so closely that pestilence 
broke out, and scattered both the fugitives 
and their protectors to the four winds. 
When the prince was strong, his ‘‘ men” 
multiplied in number — swarming backward 
from the Tower ditch into the district now 
known as the Minories, and the swamp 
called Hounds’ Ditch. The great mer- 
chants of the sacred race dwelt in the City, 
the poor hucksters and chapmen near the 
Tower. Hence the first quarter is called 
Old Jewry, the second quarter Poor Jewry. 

Policy led the earlier Norman kings to 
befriend this gifted and useful race against 
monks and against the mob. Rufus, indeed, 
was so far attached to them that some wri- 
ters fancy he had thoughts of becoming a 
Jew himself. But this is an inference from 
facts which bear a totally different construc- 
tion. Rufus resisted any attempt to con- 
vert the Jews; and on a notable occasion 
he called before him certain converts in 
Rouen, and bade them return to the faith 
of their fathers; whence it has been inferred 
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that he was in favour of that faith. The 
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The offences charged upon the Jews, and 


truth was, Rufus was in favour of ‘‘ King’s held to justify their expulsion from a coun- 
men.” Jews were profitable clients, and try in which they had dwelt before the Nor- 


Rufus had no wish to see their number re- 
duced by conversion, in the reality of which 
he was not likely to believe. The story 
told of him shows that the question was one 
of money. Stephen, a Norman Jew, came 
to Rufus complaining that his son had 
quitted the synagogue, and offering the king 
a purse of sixty silver marks to persuade 
him back. Rufus took the silver, and sent 
for the lad. ‘*Sirrah,” he cried, ‘th 
father here complaineth that without his li- 
cence thou artk :ome a Christian; if this be 
true, I command thee to return to the reli- 
gion of thy nation without more ado.” 
** Your Grace,” said the young convert, 
** doth but jest.” On which Rufus flushed 
up into sudden wrath: ‘* What! thou dung- 
hill knave, should I jest with thee? Get 
thee hence quickly, and fulfill my command- 
ment, or by St. Luke’s face I shall cause 
thine eyes to be plucked out.” The young 
man would not turn from his new ways, 
even after such a threat ; and when Stephen 
saw that the king had failed in his promise, 
he asked for his money back. But Rufus 
and silver marks were not to be parted. 
‘* Why, man,” said the king, **I did wiat 
I could; ” and on the old fellow saying that 
he must have either his son or his silver at 
the king’s hands, Rufus gave him back thirty 
marks to stop his mouth. 

Oxford was in that time almost a Jewish 
city. The best houses belonged to men of 
this race, who boarded the English students, 
and established schools for the study of 
Hebrew law. Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, 
and Jacob Hall were centres of learning. A 
great synagogue was built, and the Jews 
were popular with studehts and learned 
men. Great rabbis lectured on their faith, 
and two quarters of Oxford were known as 
the Old Jewry and the New Jewry. 

The Jews grew fat, and fat men are in- 
cautious. In the reign of Henry the First 
the monks began to show their teeth; and 
from this reign downward the Church led 
on the mob to attack the Jews. 
reign of Stephen they were fined and im- 
prisoned ; in the reign of Richard the First 
they were massacred ; in the reign of John 
they were cheated and robbed; and so far 
forward until the reign of Edward the First, 
when they were finally expelled the king- 
dom, under pain of death. Then came a 
time of silence and exclusion. For three 


hundred years the law of England had no 
mercy onthe Jew. He was an infidel, a 
cagot, a leper, a thing that could not live 
upon the 


nglish soil. 


In the| 





man baron and the Saxon yeoman came 
into the land, were such as to raise a smile 
in more considerate and more critical times. 
They debased the coin, they forestalled the 
markets, they gibed at images, they pois- 
oned the wells, they strove to convert the 
Christians, they kidnapped young children, 
whom they sacrificed as burnt offerings. 

One accusation roused the anger of the 
commons, a second justified suspicion in the 
nobles. But our sires were far more igno- 
rant and superstitious than unjust. Nine 
out of every ten men in this kingdom be- 
lieved that Robert, of St. Edmund’s Bury, 
was killed by the Jews, and that his blood 
was sprinkled on their altar, by the high 
priest. Our fathers were not singular in 
these beliefs. No page in the long story 
of popular delusions is more striking than 
that which tells of the widely-spread con- 
viction that Jews put men —especially 
boys and young men — to death to get their 
blood. This belief was found in Paris and 
in Seville, in Alexandria and in Damascus, 
just as it was found in Oxford and in Lon- 
don. Nay, it is still to be found in the 
South and in the East. Many persons in 
Rome, and yet more in Jerusalem, assure 
— that the Passover cannot be properly 

ept unless the cakes are mixed with Chris- 
tian blood. No Easter ever passes by 
without quarrels in Zion provoked by this 
superstition. The Greek and the Armenian 
cling to their old traditions, and every little 
fray in the Holy City between Jew and 
Christian leads to charge and counter- 
charge, which the grave and impartial Turks 
have to decide according to their written 
law. A few years ago, these accusations 
were raised so often in Palestine, that the 
Sultan issued a commission of. inquiry into 
the facts alleged and denied, when both 
sides were heard, the Jewish books were 
overhauled by muftis, and an imperial de- 
cree was issued, of which the pashas and 
kadis must take note, declaring that the 
Greek and Armenian allegations were un- 
true. 

The higher English knights and nobles 
had other reasons for their hatred of the 
Jews. Some of these nobles may have 
really feared —as they certainly said they 
feared — thatthe richer Jews would bribe 
the courtiers over to their faith. Such things 
were freely said in Italy and Spain. Still 
more, the Jews were much more ‘ liberal,” 
as it is called, than their sturdy neighbours. 
Many of the Jews were learned men, and 
learned men are apt to laugh at things 
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which vulgar folk hold sacred. An Oxford 
Hebrew mocked St. Frideswide, saying he 
could cure as many sick persons as the saint 
herself. The legend runs that the mocking 
Jew went mad and hung himself in his own 
kitchen, — which is pela a _— way of 
telling the tumultuous story of popular ire 
and priestly vengeance. Some of these 
learned men were learned in the way to ex- 
cite suspicion ; they were alchemists, sorcer- 
ers, and astrologers, and professors of ma- 
gian art, dealers in charms and amulets, 
agents of the Seraglio and the Court. But 
their true offence was — they were rich. 

They were rich, and the world could not 
forgive them. The fact is, the Jew, who is by 
nature a shepherd and a vine-grower, —a 
man who delights in the pasture and the 
garden, and whose national eet breathes 
of the tent, the flock, and the watercourse, 
—had been driven by abominable laws 
from the courses which he loved into the 
practice of acts which were originally for- 
eign to his race. When a Hebrew could 
hold land of his own, he was neither a ped- 
lar nor a money-lender. He sheared his 
own sheep, he planted his own olives, he 
pressed his own grapes, he threshed his own 
corn. Under that Roman law, which the 
Church sent into Western Europe, a Jew 
was forbidden to own land; hence he was 
driven into trades which his genius con- 
verted into a profitable calling. Most of 
all, he took to buying and selling money ; to 
lending on interest and security —a voca- 
tion for which few men are naturally fit. 
The Jews were dealers in money, and 
nearly every man of influence in the Plan- 
tagenet Court was in their debt. 

That was offence enough, and for this of- 
fence they were driven into foreign lands. 
They were driven away from this island with 
as much cruelty as their brethren afterwards 
underwent in Spain. The Church put them 
to the ban — cursed them, plundered them, 
and drove them forth. For four hundred 
years that stern decree was held. But a 
change was coming for the holy race. The 
Iron Age was almost past; and though the 

olden prime was yet far off, the wiser spir- 
its were looking for a brighter day. a 
ther, Cranmer, Calvin,—all the great 
spirits of the Reformation had been the 
unconscious friends of Israel; and when the 
sentiment of respect for private judgment 
in affairs of faith had entered deeply into 
men’s minds, a habit of toleration followed 
in its wake, of which the Hebrew found his 
share. 

The Puritans were warm admirers of the 
Jews. They talked Old Testament. They 
called their sons David and Abner; their 
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daughters Miriam and Hephzebah. They 
regarded the Commonwealth as a new Is- 
rael; and Cromwell as a modern Joshua. 
Some of the foreign Jews partook of these 
fancies. They thought the Lord Protector 
might prove to be their Messias, and they 
sent a deputation to England to make strict 
inquiry into Cromwell’s pedigree, expecting 
to find in his ancestry some traces of He- 
brew blood. Under his Protectorate they 
hoped to come back to their ancient Eng- 
lish home. 

Cromwell sat in his chair of state, with 
the open Bible before him, and with a peti- 
tion from a learned Jew in his hand. It 
was a very adroit petition, and the writer 
of it was a very ingenious man. The peti- 
tion began, in its queer English, referring 
to the words of Daniel —‘*Thou that re- 
movest kings and settest up kings,” — facts 
which he hinted were allowed, — ‘‘ to the 
end the living might know that the Highest 
hath dominion in man’s kingdom and giveth 
the same to whom he pleases.” It went on 
to say that no man becomes a governor of 
men unless he be first called to that office 
by God. It then proceeded to show that 
no ruler of men had ever been stable in his 
seat of power who was inimical to the holy 
race; and cited in proof of this strong 
assertion the cases of Pharaoh, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Antiochus, Epiphanius, and Pom- 
pey. The paper went on to say that no 
country which favoured that race had ever 
failed to flourish, though it refrained from 
citing the examples of his second proposi- 
tion. Lastly, it prayed the Lord Protector 
to repeal the laws, passed under the Kings, 
against the Jews, and to permit a -syna- 
gogue to be built in London. 

he author of this petition was Manasseh 
ben Israel, a Jew of Portuguese descent, 
then living in Amsterdam —a man of fine 
culture and unquestionable piety. English 
ambassadors had been received in the 
Dutch capital, not only by the Government, 
but by the churches. Not the least eager 
to hail the new Commonwealth were the 
Hebrew merchants, and a grand reception 
was accorded to her ministers in the syna- 
gogue. Manasseh took advantage of this 
visit to urge upon Cromwell the recall of 
his people from their long exile. 

Cromwell favoured the petition. The 
Lord Chief Justice and the Lord Chief 
Baron reported against maintaining the old 
statute of exclusion. The Lord Mayor and 
Sheriff declared that the City was willing 
to receive the Jews as brethren. But the 
old enemies of the Jews were still a. 
The clergy, even the Puritan clergy, could 


not see their way to such liberal conces- 














CROMWELL AND THE JEWS. 


sions as the lawyers and citizens were pre- 
pared to make. To the divines, a Jew was 
aman of a stiff-necked race, who had re- 
jected the true Messiah and put the Son of 
God to a shameful death. Owen, Cradock 
and their brethren turned over the leaves 
of prophecy. Manasseh had very skilfully 
fallen in with Puritan ways of thought; 
hinting that the Judgment was at hand, and 
the day of final reconciliation nigh. Crom- 
well, struck by this suggestion, urged the 
divines to adopt a healing policy; but the 

reachers held to the doctrine that the 

ews were a God-abandoned people, unfit 


for association with Christian men. Crom- 
well’s eloquence was highly praised; and 
the subject being one which he knew, he 


probably spoke beyond his usual style; but 
neither Glynn’s law nor Cromwell’s elo- 

uence availed in the presence of these hot 
Seine. The clergy stood out; and even 
after Hugh Peters and two other advocates 
of Manasseh’s scheme were added to the 
conference, the clergy were obstinate and 
powerful enough to defeat Cromwell’s plan. 

But the Lord Protector was a law unto 
himself. If a regular act could not be ob- 
tained, empowering the Jews to settle in 
England once again, not as ‘‘ King’s men,” 
but as citizens and equals, men with legal 
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rights, he could and would permit them to 
come in as ‘‘ Protector’s men.” In that 
quality a few of them came back from Am- 
sterdam and Leyden. Under Cromwell, 
they had no persecution to fear and no ex- 
actions to resist. They came back on suf- 
ferance only; but they soon established a 
character in London which made them 
many friends. In a few years, opinion 
underwent a change; the clergy lost their 
power; the old abominable laws were all 
repealed ; and the Jew, who had ventured 
to come home as a “‘ Protector’s man,” be- 
came a peaceable and prosperous citizen of 
the realm. 

Among the Jews themselves, Cromwell 
is regarded as the man to whom, under 
God, they are chiefly indebted for their 
happy return toa country which had cast 
them out for 400 years. But Cromwell 
might never have called that conference in 
the Long Gallery of Whitehall had he not 
been urged by Manasseh hen Israel, the 
pious and able Portuguese Jew; a copy of 
whose rather scarce Petition to His High- 
ness the Lord Protector has been reprinted 
at Melbourne in Australia; a city which is 
more ey than Jerusalem, and which 
is built on a continent of which Manasseh 
never heard the name. 





Comets’ Tatts. — Theories by scores, and wild 
enough to make a philosopher’s hair stand on 
end, have been proposed to account for the for- 
mation of comets’ tails. Herschels and Airys 
are pestered with them, whenever a bearded 
star makes its appearance; and almost invaria- 
bly the proposers are in a state of utter ig- 
norance regarding the working of physical laws. 
It will be a treat to the astronomers to discuss a 
hypothesis which, if it should not eventually 
prove true, is at least philosophical, and based 
upon data acquired by experiment. Professor 
Tyndall has developed a cometary theory out of 
his late researches upon the actinic power of 
light. It will be remembered, says Once a 
Week, that he has found that a beam of light 
is capable of forming a bright glowing cloud in 
its course through a space containing a modicum 
of vapour, the said cloud being first reduced by 
the chemical action of the light, and then ren- 
dered visible by illumination of the condensed 
particles. The application of this principle to 
the explanation of cometary phenomena is as 
follows :— A comet is held to be a mass of va- 
pour decomposable by the solar light, the visible 
head and tail being an actinic cloud resulting 
from such decomposition. The tail is not matter 


projected from the head, but matter precipitated 
on the solar beams which traverse the cometary 
atmosphere; nothing being carried from the 





comet to form the tail, but something being de- 
posited from the interplanetary space through 
which the body is coursing. But this explana- 
tion supposes that the sunlight has a different 
power when it has passed through a vapoury 
comet to that which it possesses when it has 
traversed no such medium; otherwise all space 
would be lit up like a comet’s tail. To account 
for such a peculiar property, Professor Tydall 
assumes that the sun’s heating and chemical 
powers are antagonistic, and that the calorific 
rays are absorbed more copiously by the head 
and nucleus than the actinic rays. This aug- 
ments the relative superiority of the actinic 
rays behind the head and nucleus, and enables 
them-to bring down the cloud which constitutes 
the tail. Thus the caudal appendage is in a 
perpetual state of renovation as the comet moves 
through space; the old tails being dissipated by 
the solar heat as soon as they cease to be screened 
by the nucleus. Nearly all the phenomena ob- 
served in those mysterious bodies are accounted 
for by Dr. Tyndall. One, however, be has not 
yet mentioned : I allude to the peculiar luminous 
envelopes, familiar to comet-gazers, which sur- 
round the nucleus like a series of cloudy glass 
cases, No theory can be called complete which 
does not account for those remarkable and evi- 
dently important features. Public Opinion. 
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OLD DICK PURSER. 


‘‘ RICHARD PuRSER, a farm labourer, lately died, 
in the workhouse, aged one hundred and twelve. 
He worked in the fields within seven years of his 
decease.’-— COUNTRY PAPER. 


WELL, it do seem a power of a time ago 
Since old King Garge came here, you know; 
But I remember’t by this zign — 

That spring the beans were coming on vine. 


I was twenty-four on the very day 

That the Royal Garge went down, they say; 
The admiral’s money it still lies there — 

*Tis eighty-eight years come next Stroud vair. 


We drove to Gloucester a load of corn 

That June the Prince of Wales was born; 

I couldn’t forget it for all squire’s wealth — 
For they made me drunk a drinking his health. 


The year I was courting my little May 
Was the year of the fighting in ’"Merikay; 
°T was all, as I’ve heard, about some tax 
That government men put on their backs. 


I had been married ’bout fifteen year, 
When up went bread and up went beer; 
°Twas the Revolootion, at I understood, 
The time we was felling Thorley Wood. 


yond cut off the French king’s head, I heerd — 
And many a better, as I’m afeared; 

And > won came Bony, that terrible Turk, 

Just as I’d taken to hedging work. 


They used to say at the ‘* Barley Mow”’ 
That Boney was going to pass the plough 
Clean over every palace top, 

And clear the ground for another crop. 


But the volks say this and the volks say that, 
And one never knows what some chaps are at; 
For, by and by, at Waterloo, 

We took Nap in spite of his blustering crew. 


I mind the time, for the day before 

I, Jack Ward, and old Tom Shore 

Fought the keepers by Burnt Wood Ride, 
And the old squire’s son got shot in the zide. 


They named me Blucher for that same fight, 
For I came up just at the fust twilight; 

And went in at ’em hot and fast, 

And stayed there, too, till the danger past. 


Ah, they was times, and the beer was good 
That we drank that night in Thorley Wood; — 
But the cowards came with five more men, 

Or we'd beaten the whole lot back again. 


Our Waterloo I called it first, 

Fair up and down, till we got the worst; 

I only wish I were forty now,- 

And we had ’em again on Breakback Brow. 


Ah! the turmots, they never looked so well 
As the day I came from jail, and fell 
Half giddy, there by Charford-hill, 





And felt I wasn’t a prisoner still. 
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One hundred and twelve last Lammas fair; 
O yes, I live in the workhouse there; 

But I don’t get enough of the open lands, 
And I’ve got the palsy in both my hands, 


I’m deaf, and I’m lame from a vall I had; 
Well I’ve lived my life, and I’m not a Tad; 
This churchyard here is a quiet lot — 
So I’ve just come out to choose a spot. 

‘ All the Year Round. 


THE FIELDS IN MAY. 


Wuat can better please, 
When your mind is well at ease, 
Then a walk among the green fields in May? 
To see the verdure new, 
And to hear the loud cuckoo, 
While sunshine makes the whole world gay : 


When the butterfly so brightly 
On his journey dances lightly, 

And the bee goes by with business-like hum; 
When the fragrant breeze and soft 
Stirs the shining clouds aloft, 

And the children’s hair, as laughingly they 
come : 


When the grass is full of flowers, 
And the hedge is full of bowers, 
And the finch and the linnet piping clear, 
Where the branches throw their shadows 
On a footway through the meadows, 
With a brook among the cresses winding near. 


Any pair of lovers walking 

On this footway in sweet talking, 
Sweeter silence, often linger and delay, 

For the path, not very wide, 

Brings them closer, side by side, 
Moving gently through the happy fields of May : 


Till they rest themselves awhile 
At the elm-o’ershaded stile, 
When stars begin to tremble in the blue, 
Just to hear a nightingale 
Near our village in the vale 
To his sweetheart singing carols fond and true : 


Evening wind and brooklet’s flow 
Softly whisper as they go, 
Every star throbs with tenderness above; 
Tender lips are sure to meet, 
Heart to heart must warmly beat, 
When the earth is full and heaven is full of love. 


Oh, I would the song I sing 
Might to me a sweetheart bring, 
For companion through the green fields of May! 
She should nestle in my heart, 
And we never more should part, 


| While the summers and the winters rolled away. 


Wit1iaM ALLINGHAM. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 














